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THE SEASON’S SENSATION IN WAISTS 





20. An exquisite blouse of sheer white organdie 
with tucked bosom and hand embroidery. It has the 
season’s latest large collar, trimmed with lace. The 
front is finished with small pearl buttons. In white 
only, at $1.50. 








23. Distinctive, because of its new touches, is this 
white or pink fancy Georgette Crepe blouse trimmed 
with Venise pattern lace. The dainty little tucks 
and hand embroidery at the front make it “ador- 
able. If you could only see the collar! It's a 
beauty, lace trimmed with knife plaits. And the 
hemstitching! It’s hemstitched all over. Cuffs also 
trimmed with Venise lace. In Pink and white, $4.95. 





Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt 


21. An afternoon blouse of fine Georgette Crepe, 
ornamented with dainty hand embroidery in silk 
contrasting colors. The square neck with an unusual 
turn are the striking features of this new blouse. 
Dainty hand colored French buttons make this waist 
“different.” Collar and cuffs are hemstitched. In 
white, pink, yellow, and flesh at $5.95. 








24. Here is a dainty hand-made Crepe de Chine 
waist, ornamented with fine hand embroidery. The 
cuffs are hemstitched and the unusually shaped col- 
lar and front are adorned with hand crocheted edges. 
In white, pink and yellow, at $3.25. 











22. Tucks and and embroidered collar unite to 
make his waist of fine organdie an excepitonal 
value. The cuff and front are hemstitched. In 
white, at $.98. 


25. In this French voile waist, the entire front 
is embroidered, the cuffs and collar are embroidered 


and lace trimmed. ‘The shape of this collar is one 
of the newest for the season. Small tucks and pearl 
buttons give an exquisite touch. In white only, at 
$2.48. 





of price. If on receipt you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you are not fully 
Satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WAIST AND GARMENT CO. 


5209 State Strest,-Chicago, Ill. 
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Volume 2. 
LET’S CHAT 
* DO IT NOW 


“Nothing succeeds like success”—which undoubtedly accounts for 
the remarkable increase in popularity and patronage which the 
HALF-CENTURY has been enjoying for the past two months. 

Apropos of this topic, we are reminded to say that we are not go- 
ing to ask our friends to subseribe for our magazine just because it 
is a race enterprise. Our humble opinion is that a race enterprise 
is only worthy of support if it demonstrate its right to survive by 
virtue of its fitness, its merits, its worth, its possibilities—as contrib- 
uting something of inspiration, of uplift, of progress, of advancement, 
of greatness, of strength, of utility, to the race. The vital—the 
supreme—test is: Does it contribute to the glory and happiness of 
the race? Is it something of which the race can feel proud and not 
ashamed? Is the respect, the admiration and the esteem of the world 
increased for the race? 

On the basis of these just requirements, the publishers of the 
HALF-CENTURY take this occasion to thank its several thousands 
of subscribers for their patronage, believing the same to be the seal 
of their approval and an omen of further success. 

Now it is a very simple matter for 
us to tell just why our mangazine is 
meeting with such popular approval 
—an approval so marked and con- 
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HOW WRITEST THOU? 

Even admitting the truth that “the magazine of today has little 
room for character description,” or, for that matter, any other kind 
of description, the fact remains nevertheless that “authors who have 
attained rank and reputation are granted privileges which should not 
mislead the comparative novice—the writer who is on the outer edge, 
trying to break into print.” 

The foregoing applies with singular emphasis and aptness to 
SERMONS IN STONES, a wonderful story, brim full of description, 
by Maggie Shaw Fullilove—a story of rare literary excellence, one 
that marks her as a writer gifted with rare powers of imagination 
and vizualisation, and the ability to paint the most sublime and 
charming pen pictures; a story, indeed, that bears all the ear-marks 
of her having previously achieved Success as a Quill-Driver in the 
Major League of American publications. 

In truth, the story with a few changes in characters and setting is 
but the exact record of Mrs. Fullilove’s own experiences as a writer— 
Evelyn being none other than she herself; and Lionel, her long-suffer- 
ing patient husband—poor Dr. Fullilove !—who is a successful practic- 
ing physician instead of a farmer. But 
notice how interestingly Mrs. Fulli- 
love can write of something with 





; CONTENTS which she is most intimately ac- 

tinuous that getting out the magazine ‘ata quainted! Her story—which is noth- 
in these days is great fun. As one PAGE ing less than a story within a story— 
member of the staff said recently: Our Hope . Cover is a practical demonstration of the 
“We used to see our family occasion- Dah ae Caioe ipe es cw ncscclesess cs aids vuaceesveneees sermon she is trying to preach. 


ally, but we have abandoned that as 
a luxury.” Life truly expresses the 
situation for us in these words: “‘We 
never know from day to day what is 
going to happen, and the artists and 
contributors are all standing in line, 
brim full of ideas that ought to get 


Our Monthly Features 
Sermons In Stones (Illustrated) 


The Rose of Morn 
Express Yourself (Illustrated) 
Major Robert R. Jackson 


If Money Were All By Jesse H. Ferguson 
(Poem) By Lucius C. Sibi: 


Now we asked Mrs. Fullilove to 
write this story for us—in exactly 
the way she has written it—as an 
ee object lesson and sermon to the young 
By Annie SS ae 6 aspirants who flood our office on 

6 every mail, on every day, three hun- 


3 
By Meiiaats Shaw Pullilove.. 4 
5 
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oo Fashionable Suits for Spring By Medan Fr Shatin: Roe. 7 dred and sixty-five days in every 
in. eer General Race News Se Ae year, except leap year, when it is 

Our success is in part due to the Winners in the Popularity Nidal eal a, oi three hundred and sixty-six, with 
fact that we strive to make each suc- 3ull Dog or Yellow Hound By George W. Henderson 19 1 pages upon pages, amounting to tons 
ceeding issue a better one—the next Etiquette ... fi ee ee SE hone een upon tons, of Wasted Energy, trying 
HALF-CENTURY being always Beauty Hints By Evelyn Northington atk Ja). 2 to tell us something of which they 


greater than the last. 


tne ; Domestic Science By Leona Eldridge Porter... 13 have had no experience, of which 
Moreover, it is the first and fore- If It’s Funny—Laugh 14 they know absolutely nothing, in- 
most magazine designed to encour- Fess Says: 15 stead of the myriad interesting things 
age the creative development of lit- Sa a Sacienalitiin By Sateen, ae Observer with “Keen Eyes and a 
erature and art and business among es elie oa that lie at their door, waiting for the 


the race. Through our great read- 
ing public as manifested by a sense 
and expression of popular apprecia- 


tion, we have come to learn that life for many of us is more than 
something that is or has been, however pleasant or otherwise. Life 
is more than facts. Life is hope and anticipation. True, “life is 


earnest ;” but just the same, life in part is fiction. Life consists of 
the sweet dreams of the things we want to have—the things we aim 
to accomplish. 

As matters rest, gentle reader, you cannot set your expectation 
higher than we've set our standard. Compare our monthly table of 
contents with our expanding circulation—and you will the better 
understand why the words HALF-CENTURY spell S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 

The HALF-CENTURY is going strong these days. That is why in 
order to save yourself from keen disappointment at not getting your 
customary copy from your local agent, you should avail yourself of 
the opportunity to become a yearly subscriber by sending in your 
favorite dollar at once. By the way, WHY NOT DO IT NOW? 





Sharp Nose” to uncover as well as 
discover, and publish to a patroniz- 
ing but coldly critical world. 

“SERMONS IN STONES,” as it is intended to be, is a story with 
a big dash of Booker T. Washington philosophy—“Cast your bucket 
down where you are.” 

We are satisfied that this story will go down in history as one of 
the masterpieces marking the initial period in the creative develop- 
ment of Negro literature. 

NEXT MONTH 

Ester Lee Fields has written a brilliant and captivating story, 
classic in its theme and treatment, that will appear next month. ASA 
is the title of the story as well as the name of its hero. The Editors 
of the HALF-CENTURY are always looking for the different story, 
and take great pleasure in introducing Harry Holly who will appear 
as the author of a wild-west, broncho-busting, cow-punching, steer- 
roping story entitled NOAH’S CHANCE. And that’s all the Colored 
people want, anyhow—a chance! 








Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. | 
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VELYN leaned out of the window, looking 

down on the little fixed moons—the street 

lamps. There they stood, anchored in the 

night, solemn and regular. How limited they 
stretched! How motionless! Like her own life, they 
always shone on the same patch of ground—little, dim, 
insignificant lights. The thought filled her with drear- 
iness. A little later she raised her eyes to the real 
moon rioting through the clouds. Every hour it 
looked down upon new lands on its ceaseless march 
around the world. That was what her life should be 
like. That was how she had planned it—until she met 
Lionel. 

They had been class-mates at college, had graduat- 
ed together. Opportunity had held out to her a richer 
choice. The one rival of his—the only one who had 
really counted—was the son of a rich man, and re- 
sided in a large city. But, being a true daughter of 
nature, she had answered the call of her heart and 
married Lionel, the farmer. He loved her with a 
strong true passion that would not be quelled and 
would not be denied. In spite of herself, she loved 
him in return and married him—and he had brought 
her here. It didn’t seem fair. She was young; life 
was calling—full, broad life—while she sat in this 
little hole of a place, like these stationary street 
lamps when her ambition, secretly craved to be like 
that striding moon up there. 

lt was the first time in their four months of wedded 
love that a cloud dimmed their sky of perfect happi- 
ness. She had talent, no doubt of that. Her own in- 
ward craving told her that writing was her vocation. 
While at college, she had been told that journalism 
was her particular gift. She had written several 
small articles of merit. Unfortunately, fate had cast 
her lot in this obscure, one-horse village, where there 
was nothing to give inspiration, nothing to even sug- 
gest a story. 

T HE people with whom she came in daily contact 

were all ordinary, homey people. They were all 
simple, ignorant folk—a slow-living, slow-changing, 
hard-working but kindly, good-natured and sociable 
set, content to jog along in the same old primitive 
manner of their forefathers. 

Over there by the little low-roof church, there 
squatted a small rickety school-house where all the 
young people learned their a-b, ab’s and h-a, ha’s in 
the old way, grew into their teens, thumped silly lit- 
tle love notes to each other, graduated, then marched 
into the little church and got married, and settled 
down to the same humdrum way of living as their 
parents had done before them. Nothing romantic 
about that, eh? 

Evelyn had made several attempts to write, but she 
lacked inspiration. There seemed nothing in all the 
little village to write about. Her knowledge of the 
outside world was sadly limited. She had seen prac- 
tically none of the world, having come from a little 
village herself, where she was born and had spent 
all her early girlhood. There was no romance for 
her in this small place—no poetry, no inspiration; 
everything dry, nerve-racking prose, from the little 
school-house with its stony playground and bare in- 
terior to the poor little place of worship with its 
solemn faces and its long-meter hymns. 

The only extraordinary person in the whole place 
who wanted to do the big things of life was herself— 
she knew it, and longed to get at her desires in some 
way. Lionel, she realized, was superior in his station 
to the others. He was the finest, most thrifty young 
farmer in the whole country round. It seemed strange 
to her how very adapted to his work he was. He was 
tall, broad and rustic, and fitted well into the land- 
scape of field and forest and fence. She had tried 
so hard to make herself a part of his life and his 
interests, but somehow the thing seemed impossible. 
pa craved the bigger things of life. She wanted 

to write, and must write; but her surroundings 
afforded no inspiration. Once, since she had begun 
house-keeping, she had written a pathetic little story 
which her little crippled neighbor had inspired; but 
she felt that the great outside world did not want that, 
so she laid it away and waited for something bigger. 

Her days were continually haunted by dreams of 
the city, aristocratic people and high society. She 
was constantly haunted by dreams of the distant sea 
—dreams of the mighty ocean. She had the idea that 
true inspiration would come to her if she could see 
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By Maggie Shaw Fullilove 


the white-winged ships which ply the waters of the 
Pacific. She had her visions of tall men in dripping 
oil-skins, weathering the storms of the Atlantic—men 
who viewed the wonders of the great deep; who 
fetzhed up trophies from the bottom of the ocean; 
men who sailed the seas and had actually stood among 
the historic and famous places of the old countries— 
not stolid-eyed, bent-back, lazy-going men like those 
she had been accustomed to seeing. 

HE had in her possession a pink sea-shell which 
\) her room-mate at college had given her. She 
pressed this to her ear many times and wondered if 
the sea sounded like that—a low, ceaseless murmur; 
or was it an intermittent roar, that threatens while 
it intrigues the soul? How she could weave a story 
if she might have the sea for a back-ground! 

Or she could visit some of the places of renown— 
could actually stand among the famous ruins of Mel- 
rose Abbey and Kenilworth. There alone in that 
sacred spot, amid the graves of the illustrious dead, 
what surges of feeling would fill her soul! It would 
seem as if she were on the border land between the 
spirit world and this—as if it would be a simple mat- 
ter for those spirit forms to appear. She imagined 
that she could almost hear the prayers and chants of 
the ancient worshippers at their altars. 

What if she could visit Abbotsford, the home of 
Sir Walter Scott—“A Romance In Stone,” as it is said 
to be; a house which contains curios and interesting 
mementos of great men and events, the place which 
inspired Scott to write his Waverly Novels and the 
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Lady of the Lake. Then, too, not far away, she could 
visit Dryburg Abbey, where the great novelist is 
buried. 

Or if she could go to Florence, Italy; visit the Uf- 
fizi Gallery, one of the finest collections of art in the 
world; or the house of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
near the Philli Palace in Florence; or the house of 
Michacl Angelo on the Via Ghibellina; or the house 
where Dante was born—the sight of these places and 
others of like renown would stir her soul to the height 
of producing something great. Evelyn was hungry— 
hungry for big life—hungry for the inspiration that 
she knew would come to her in that far-away, grand 
life. 

She had her visions of the city—the great, glowing, 
immense, wonderful, throbbing city, with its millions 
of people—fine aristocratic heirs to millions, beauti- 
ful young people who dwelt in ease and comfort, sur- 
rounded with love and romance. These were the 
people who could create heroes and heroines—not the 
ordinary, home-spun folk like the buxom, large-footed 
girls and boys of her home place. It took something 
big, something out of the ordinary, to make a story; 
something far away like the sea, something tantaliz- 
ing—unreal! She wanted, above all, to write a love 
story, a real big love story with a thrill to it. 

Why not write her own? 


oe 


The idea came to Evelyn as she sat there look- 
ing out at the dim street lamps. Their’s had been 
a love match, if it was just ordinary. She could let 
their wealth of love be the heart of the story and 
draw on her imagination for the mystery, the romance 
and the poetry that had been lacking. He had wooéd 
her somewhat in the manner of the cave-man; looked 
upon her, loved her, wanted her with a passion that 
would not be denied—had literally carried her off— 
his woman, his mate. 

She could no more resist his magnetic attraction, 
could no more resist the deep response which arose 
in every fiber of her being, than the little flowers 
can resist the warm and tender kiss of the sunshine. 
Her man was adorable and her love for him was big 
enough for any story. She would make the attempt, 
would succeed, the story would sell, and they would 
have a chance for a bigger life. 

The next day she began to write. 

Outside the air was scented with the breath of re- 
joicing, budding trees, the damp smell of newly-- 
ploughed earth, and abundant growing new life. She 
sat by the window, staring with unseeing eyes at the 
blue sky which looked down the meadow filled with 
new butter-cups of gold, and forget-me-nots which re 
flected the blue. She did not see that patch of green 
woods halfway up the hillside where the brooklet 
raced and bubbled. At last she had hit upon the right 
thing, she thought. She would write something. with 
a thrill to it—something that would stir the heart. 
She wrote nearly all the morning, stopping just long 
enough to serve the poorly prepared mid-day meal. 

Evening in Evelyn’s little village is glorious! 
As the evening becomes far advanced, there is a 
faint decline in the soft brightness of the sky over- 
head, for the sun is setting. This is a time when 
the sun lends full value to the inspiration of man. It 
is especially true in rural places where there is a 
whole unbroken expanse of sky, not contaminated with 
the dust and smoke of the city. The whole western 
heaven stands out in all its beauty, while the sun 
softly colors the lovely clouds. The most inferior 
structure is luminous in the glorious light. The win- 
dow-panes of Evelyn’s little house shine in glory. 
Finally, when the sun drops behind the horizon, with 
its glowing colors like the flaming fires of a forge, it 
is enough to fill the heart with wonder and awe. It 
gilds all in a last glory of triumph, the sky so brilliant 
that one can hardly define the line of horizon. There 
in full view of Evelyn’s house, where the sun has 
disappeared, the sky is now orange, then slowly the 
orange fades away and another immensity spreads 
out. The glory of night is about to extend over the 
firmanent its melancholy charm. 

Night in Evelyn’s valley is inspiration in itself. 
There is such a wealth of sky, studded with those 
myriad words which have so long attracted man’s at 
tention and filled his mind with wonder and awe. 
Unconscious of all this passing beauty, Evelyn wrote 
until it became almost too dark for her to see. 

ER husband came in, bringing his enormous ap- 

petite, sharpened by a hard day’s toil. Instead 
of a nice warm supper of crisp bacon and steaming 
coffee, he found a cold stove, unwashed dinner dishes 
and no supper. He was naturally good-natured, but 
when a man is hungry, his temperament is very un- 
certain. To come in from a hard day’s labor in the 
fields and find no supper, not even a fire in the stove, 
was not in keeping with that well-known, heart-warm- 
ing song, “There Is No Place Like Home.” He had 
done a big day’s work and was tired and starved. 

Their four months of wedded life had been very 
happy ones, for here in this small place she had been 
all his. He was not entirely ignorant concerning 
her secret desire to write. That had been the one 
shadow over them, the one cloud which hung dark 
and menacing over their happiness, this secret long- 
ing of hers for a wider scope. She could always foil 
his ardor by the merest hint at their narrow exist- 
ence. But, fine-hearted fellow that he was, he was 
anxious fer her to win her laurels in the world of let- 
ters. He knew she was of a poetic nature—a fine, ex- 
traordinary being—and he entertained the hope that 
the time would come when he could afford her much 
travel. But there existed an under-current of fore- 
boding and anxiety whenever he thought about her 
career. Somehow it seemed to come between them, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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IF MONEY WERE ALL 


By Jesse H. Ferguson 


c 








F MONEY WERE ALL—” and she closed 
the book, laid it upon the table and folded 
her arms, her head bent forward, her eyes 
upon the green rug which spread so softly 
beneath her feet. 

Thus she sat in sphinx-like silence, while the grand- 
father clock ticked laggardly in the corner by the 
fireside. The oil lamp, swinging from the ceiling 
above, shed forth a dull, ruddy light, suggestive of 
lonelifiess and melancholy. The dead stillness of the 
room lent itself to deep, undisturbed meditation. 

This night—like so many others—was a sorrowful 
one for Eva Dwight, a bride of eleven months. But 
its sorrow was deepened far beyond that of previous 
nights, for the reason that she, for the first time in 
her married life, had sat down to consider her lot 
as the young wife of Perry Dwight. And consider 
she did. Going back to the days when love was young, 
shy and gay, she recalled the scenes which at that 
time, when she was surrounded by such different 
scenery, seemed an impossible fairy’s dream coming 
to her through the doleful silence of the night—a tan- 
talizing memoir of what could have been hers had 
she—but she had not! 

7 unweary old clock tolled forth eleven-thirty. 

With a little start Eva rose, looked at the clock 
with a frown of incredulity and said, half aloud, “The 
world grows old so fast.” 

She turned and disappeared into another room, 
where she busied herself making the bed ready for 
retirement. She removed the snow-white counter- 
pane and folded it neatly, laying it in its accustomed 
place for the night. She next removed the pillow- 
cases, placing the pillows in their rightful positions— 
dream-cushions for the weary head. 

This done, she sat down before her dresser and let 
down her hair. 

Slowly, deliberately, Eva Dwight lifted her eyes to 
the mirror. She gazed in pathetic silence at the face 
refected therein. It was a beautiful face—the face 
of a very young woman—brown and soft as velvet. 
With her left hand she brushed back the long locks 
of wavy black hair. She bent forward and looked 
earnestly at the unblemished brown face in the mir- 
ror before her eyes. She feasted herself on its beauty. 

Presently, she began to weep softly. Her pretty 
eyes closed, and now the tears coursed down her 
cheeks in saline streams, one after another, meeting 
at her chin and dropping into her lap. 

This was her night of sorrow. She remembered— 
and the more she remembered of the past, the more 
bitterly she wept. Slowly her eyes, steeped in tears, 
travelled about the room and finally rested on a por- 
trait of her mother hanging above her bed. The 
tears came gushing afresh, and she thought that she 
must cry out loud. She remembered her mother’s 
last words to her—and she wept the more. She flung 
herself across the bed and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 
rn tap, tap!” 

Someone was ut the door. Who could it be? 
Perry, perhaps. But no; Perry would never have 
rapped. He would have come in as silently as a 
frightened mouse, with shoes off and hat in hand. 
He had done just that way so often; he was not likely 
to change now. 

“Tap, tap, tap!” 

More distinct now. Eva arose, dried her cheeks, 
and drawing her silk kimono about her, went to the 
door to admit the late caller. She displayed not the 
least fear in her movements. 

“Who comes there?” she asked softly. She had her 
hand upon the key. 

“Rupert,” answered a voice from without. 

“Rupert? Ah, very well,” she said as she turned 
the key in the lock. “But whom are you seeking this 
late hour? No one, perhaps. The madam’s sick, 
more likely,” she concluded without giving the man 
time to answer her questions. 

Rupert came in and sat down before the fireplace, 
where the embers, dying one by one, twinkled like 
so many little stars. Eva laid on a piece of wood and 
stirred up the fire. 

“I guess you think I’m insane for coming here at 
such an hour,” he began, as he looked at the great 
grandfather clock in the corner; “but seeing your 
light, I presumed that you and the old man must be 


holding some kind of watch meeting; and as I had ato tell?” 


message for him from the ‘boys’ at the lodge. I de- 
cided to come on and deliver it before going home.” 


Then he straightened himself up and sighed with 
relief. 


VA Dwight regarded the young man in brazen 

silence for at least three minutes, during which 
time her mind was stirred to its depths by the unin- 
tentional revelation of young Rupert. She was about 
to break out with a flurry of questions, but on second 
thought she decided that to wait would be better. 
Tossing back her head, she said, almost tragically: 


~ THE ROSE OF MORN 


By Lucius C. Harper 
OTHER, while sleeps the garden 
In the old-gold mist of morn,— 
While the white stare pale in the blue of the skies, 
And the quiet road untrodden lies,— 
The rose-bud dreams in the dew night-bdorn, 
And the rose-bud knows not yet of its thorn, 
The rose knows not of its thorn, 


OTHER, while hangs the garde 
In the heat of noon forlorn,— 
While the sun burns white in the glare of the skies, 
And the dust-clouds thick from the road arise,— 
The bush in stillness droops to mourn, 
And the rose half-blown has seen its thorn, 
The rose knows now of its thorn, 


T NIGHT, while breathes the garden 
In the cool of wind soft-borne,— 
While the sky again with starlight gleams, 
And the twilight road is a vista of dreams,— 
The bush remembers the joy of morn, 
And the rose half-blown has seen its thorn, 


Mother! forgotten its thorn, 
“Perry hasn’t come from lodge-meeting yet. I won- 
der what has happened.” 

Rupert almost jumped from his seat. He stared 


straight at the wife of Perry Dwight like one whose 
wits have suddenly flown, leaving him a helpless, 
staring idiot. He saw his mistake at once and im- 
mediately sought to rectify things by the false strat- 
egy that men usually adopt toward women when they 
do not wish to betray their husbands’ iniquity. 

“Well,” he began, rising at the same time, “I came 
away a little early. They are having a stormer to- 
night, I reckon, and Perry never was the man to 
leave until the last word is said.” 

Eva who was now standing, stood staring at him, 
her face drawn and rigid. Her eyes closed slowly, 
as in great agony. She suppressed the thoughts her 
tongue would utter with supreme yet painful effort. 
Then, with a little laconic laugh, she said: “So 
you’ve told your lie magnificently, and now you’re 
ready to go and leave me alone with my own 


thoughts?” 
Rupert looked up in amazement at her words. She 
met his gaze with a half-smile, half-sneer. He recog- 


nized her gameness and, fidgetting nervously, sat down 
again, sighing audibly. He returned no answer to 
her words, but looked at the floor, and busied: him- 
self with running his fingers around his hat band. 

“Now, Mr. Jamison,” Eva began, addressing the 
young man in a firm, even tone, “I propose just one 
thing which will be equally beneficial to us both.” She 
paused to note the effect of her expression on her 
auditor. 

UPERT JAMISON’S black countenance grew 

blacker. He threw a hurried, half-inquisitve 
glance at the young woman standing iike a regal 
princess there in the glow of the revived embers. He 
wondered if Joseph of old felt any worse than he when 
he stood in the presence of Pharoh’s mistress. 

Eva Dwight read his thoughts. She blushed at 
the insinuation. She moved toward the door, inserted 
the key and turned the lock, then came back and stood 
before the young man. For one brief moment their 
eyes met. Jamison’s face was wrought with agi- 
tation. He sat trembling in silence. 

“The true way is the best way, Mr. Jamison,” said 
Eva, looking straight at him. ‘You'll tell me the 
truth this night, or Perry Dwight will make a corpse 
of you when he comes home. I do not mean to see 
you harmed; but unless you tell me the truth, I 
declare before my God, I’ll see you ruined before 
I’ll allow you to treat me so!” 

Her face grew darker, her eyes flashed, her voice 
was shrill, tinctured with an irony that belongs alone 
to the master and the conqueror. 

Rupert fidgetted some more. At last he spoke out 
faintly, in a voice unsuited to a man. “What am I 


Eva recognized her victory and inwardly exulted. 

“Why, you are to tell me the truth and be free. 
You are to tell me that Perry Dwight has not been 
seen in the lodge hall this night—and the truth shall 
make you free indeed!” 

She was almost laughing at the weakness of the 
man who sat before her in gloomy silence. 

““Well—er—er—you’re right. He hasn’t been there 
for some months—four, at the least,” squawked Ru- 
pert. Then he rose with a groan of relief, and look- 
ing straight at the woman, almost begged, “Now may 
I go?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Eva, turning quickly toward the 
door to hide her laughter. And soon Rupert Jamison 
was out into the night—happy to be on his way 
home. 

ER first victory over the male sex! Eva Dwight 

laughed almost ludicrously, and for a while was 
the happiest of women. She sat down before the 
glowing fire just as the clock struck one. 

Forty-five minutes later Perry Dwight staggered 
into the room—half-drunk, of course. He was sur- 
prised beyond expression at seeing Eva sitting be- 
fore the fire at that late hour. For a long while he 
stood, staring at her, as if she were a ghost. Finally, 
after having seated himself, he drolled out—‘And 
who is dead, madam, that you sit at wake this 
night?” 

“You!” she answered, without looking at him. Her 
expression was pathetic and she spoke in a low, 
mournful tone. 

Perry Dwight was taken aback. 

“M—Me—e!” he blurted, his eyes whirling in their 
sockets, red as the wine he had imbibed. ‘Why, Eva, 
what fool told you that I was dead?” And he made 
a farce at laughing. 

“Perry Dwight!” exclaimed Eva, as she turned her 
eyes upon ihe man who sat grimacing. Her brow was 
moist from the heat of rising anger. “You will not 
be surprised if I tell you that I am not going to 
listen to your lies any longer, do what you will.” 

She stopped, her eyes gleaming with defiance, and 
a strong, unconquerable resolution of determination 
swelling up in her outraged heart. 

Perry Dwight was arother man. He dropped per- 
ceptibly and leaned forward, his face the picture of 
apathy; his mouth opened; his under jaw sagged; 
he was a pitiable, stupefied, idiotic mortal. It was his 
first shock—and a most unpleasant one it was, too. 
He had never heard Eva speak so defiantly, so malici- 
ously, or so meanly, he thought; and for once her 
speech grieved him. 

TANDING like a regal princess used to exercis- 

ing her power over many, the pretty wife of 

Perry Dwight proceeded to “lay him out’ in a fashion 
too plain to be mistaken as a mere whim. 

“So here you are,” she began, contemptuously, 
“and of course you have been to your grand old lodge- 
meeting. Where else cculd a good &nd truthful hus- 
band have been?” 

She paused as if she expected him to answer; but 
before he could form suitable reply, she continued, 
her voice growing somewhat softer: “Perry, what do 
you think of yourself as a husband—and a man? 
What worth do you suppose you are?” 

“Well,” began Perry Dwight, miserable and look- 
ing into the fire, “I’ve every reason to believe that I 
am a good husband. I provide for you and keep you 
in a cozy little home—’bout as good as the other men 
do. And more, I don’t allow you to wash for a living, 
as many other men do their wives. I know that—” 

“That will do!” shouted his wife, and she almost 
smiled at her own audacity. “Now I’m going to 
tell you what’s in my heart. After I’ve done that, 
do and say what you please. But don’t dare inter- 
rupt me while I speak.” She stopped, quite out of 
breath. 

Perry looked up in astonishment, frowned pain- 
fully, but said nothing. His eyes fell again upon the 
fluttering flame, while within him, his heart began to 
beat wildly; and his soul was sorely troubled. 

6647 OURS is the ancient boast,” went on Eva, with 

a little less passion of speech, “you’ve kept 

me in a cozy home; you’ve fed me well; you’ve not 

allowed me to wash or to work ‘out for a living, as 

many men’s wives are compelled to do; and as you 

were about to say when I stopped you in the midst 
(Continued on page 6) 
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VADEL SMITH sat up in bed and throwing the 
covering back with a gesture of impatience said 
aloud, “Gee! I’m awfully lonesome. Here I 
am in New York, the mysterious city of the 

North—verily the city of adventure—yet nothing ever 
happens to me. I wonder why I am so lonesome? 
Maybe because ’tis spring,” she answered her own 
question softly as she got out of bed. 

Two years Ivadel had lived in New York. Her 
home town was Mayville, La., where it was known 
that she was talented as a writer and had left in 
order to gain experience in broader surroundings. 
At first, she lived with her aunt; but a few months 
of her aunt’s society were enough for Ivadel, so she 
left her aunt’s home and was now residing alone. 

She donned a large apron and, removing two large 
screens in one corner of the room, disclosed to view 
a pretty white kitchen cabinet and small gas stove. 
The room was prettily done in pink and was a com- 
bination kitchen and bed-room. 

She ate her breakfast and tidied the room, then 
looking at her wrist-watch was surprised to see that 
it was ten o’clock. 

HE sat down before her dressing table and pulled 

the hair pins from the thick balls of hair which 

fell to her shoulders in a dark fluffy mass. Then 
parting it on the side, a style she always preferred, 
she dressed it in a large knot that stood out from the 
nape of her neck. Then she slowly laced her number 
three boots of tan kid and donned a handsome suit 
of brown broad cloth beautifully trimmed in fox fur. 
Finally, she put on her hat whose wide brim was 
made of gold lace, tilting it rakishly over one large 
dark eye. Then looking in the glass, she hastily 
wiped off some of the generous supply of high-brown 
face powder from her face, and closing and locking 
her door left the house. 

“T’m some lonesome for a fact,” she said again as 
she looked up and down the street. “Guess I better 
ease my conscience by running along to church.” 

Ivadell thought the churches of New York beauti- 
ful; but on Sundays she had an almost irresistible 
longing for the little church around the corner in 
Mayville. She could almost hear the brothers and 
sisters singing the old hymn— 

“Amazing grace, how sweet the sound.” 

As she thought of these things, she sighed and smil- 
ed wistfully. 

VADEL was a good-looking girl with a bright com- 

plexion and dimpled lines and a pleasant win- 
ning smile. There was only one word that could 
describe Ivadel Smith—and that word was. “Stun- 
ning.” 

She was a stunning looking girl in the smart short- 
skirted costume which set off her tall slender form. 
Ivadel could look stunning in anything, suits fine 
or simple, hats large or small—she looked stunning 
in them all. 

She walked briskly with a lithe swinging motion 
of her slim, young body that was graceful and at- 
tractive. 
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(Continued 

of your speech. You know that you have been a good 
husband to have done all these things for me!” 

She was sarcastic. She lingered upon the word 
me” with an impressive emphasis which made it 
ring loud in the ears of her husband. And thus it 
rang, throughout her speech—louder, louder, louder, 
until he thought his ears must burst from the pound- 
ing sound of it. 

Eva resumed after a little pause: “What more is 
there for a woman after she has received these things 
—weak, pitiful being that she is. Should she not be 
grateful for even this much recognition from the 
master of the earth—God’s wonderful man? What is 
she, anyhow, that she should desire so much? and 
why should she not be willing to give all—alas, all of 
soul and body, a life of sacrificial suffering—and be 
silent since it pleases her master—man? It is in- 
deed a miserable bargain—the barter of love for— 
what shall I say?” 

And she broke down in sobs. She placed her 
trembling, soft hand upon the arm of her husband. 
He jumped as if he had been struck with a red-hot 


“ 


EXPRESS YOURSELF 


By Annie Pearl 


There 
was only 
one 
word 
that 
could 
describe 
Ivadel— 
and 

that 
word 
was 


“Stunning” 





“I wish something would happen,” she was think- 
ing to herself as she started running to catch her 
car. 

HERE was a flash of brown as she turned the 
corner into Lenox Avenue and ran right into 
the arms of a stranger. For a moment she lay there 
gasping and breathless, then backing away, she said, 
“I beg your pardon; I was running to catch the car.” 

“Granted, I’m sure,” was the reply. 

Ivadel looked up into the face of a tall, well-built 
young man; then she stared, gasping again and cried: 
“John Andrews, what are you doing here?” 





Major Robert R. Jackson 
(Father of the Jackson Film Bill) 

The Jackson Film Bill passed the Illinois Senate 
33 to 8. Rep. Robert R. Jackson, of Chicago, made 
a winning fight in the Senate on April 11th, for his 
bill which prohibits the showing of such moving 
pictures as “The Birth of a Nation.” It also pro- 
hibits the reproduction of any hanging, or lynch- 
ing by moving picture, play, sketch or lithograph. 
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“What are you doing here, Ivadel Smith?” was the 
joyful retort. 

‘I am glad to see you, John,” and Ivadel smiled 
her same frank winning smile, which warmed John’s 
lonely heart as in days of yore when they were young 
and timid sweethearts back in the little home town. 

“My, but you look good, Ivadel,” John said shyly. 

“Thank you, John; I’m on my way to church. Do 
you wish to accompany me?” 

“More than anything else in the world,” John re- 
plied, and side by side they went rejoicing on their 
way. 

OHN ANDREWS was dark but handsome. His fea- 

tures were perfect, with a slightly protruding 
chin indicating determination and will-power. He 
had always loved Ivadel Smith, but he had never 
told her so, as he was somewhat bashful. At seven- 
teen Ivadel began to talk of a career and single- 
blessedness. So he had never spoken out and ex- 
pressed himself. He had not seen Ivadel for five 
years, as he was a mechanic employed in Birming- 
ham, but he was now taking a vacation, for an in- 
vention had brought him a small fortune. 

A year had passed swiftly away and it was spring 
again. The sun shone brightly, but there was a 
chill in the air. Nothing was heard in Ivadel’s room 
but the click, click of her typewriter. 

Suddenly she stonped, her long slender fingers rest- 
ing on the keys, and said softly but aloud: “What’s 
the matter with you, Ivadel Smith? Are you in 
love?” she asked herself seriously. 

“Yes, you are,” she answered herself softly, “and 
John Andrews loves you, but he will never tell you 
so. Leap year has passed. I dare not wait for an- 
other. If I do, I will be an old maid,” she said in 
mock despair. “I know what I will do,” she added, 
“I will be a forward, brazen thing and say, ‘Speak 
out, John, and express yourself.’ ” 

“You should worry, Ivadel,” John said joyfully, 
“For I have come over this morning for that very 
purpose.” 

VADEL started violently, and turning her head 

saw John advancing rapidly towards her. She re- 
alized that she had been speaking aloud, a habit 
she had acquired from living alone. 

“Now that I know you love me, Ivadel, I am wait- 
ing for you to set the date.” He drew her to him, 
kissing her tenderly. 

Ivadel being speechless with joy could not express 
herself, and John said tenderly, “Speak out, dear, 
express yourself.” 

“John,” Ivadel said iremulously, “in June the nas- 
turtiums, sweet peas, and roses will be blooming in 
my mother’s front yard.” 

“Yes, dear,” John replied. 

“Well, John, how about June in the little church 
around the corner in Mayville?” 

“I got you, kid,” John said, and his heart being 
too full of joy to speak out again, he expressed him- 
self by hugging her tightly in a very, very close 








embrace. 
WERE ALL 
from page 5) 
firebrand. He steadied himself and groaned in an- 


guish as he took the tiny hand in his. This act of 
his opened the flood-gates of her soul, and for some 
minutes she sobbed as if her heart would break. 
HE old grandfather clock struck two-thirty. The 
sound was weird and doleful, floating out into 
the room but unheard and unheeded by its weeping 
occupants. 

When she had quieted somewhat, Eva looked up 
into the face of her husband—himself struggling to 
restrain the tears that were almost blinding his eyes. 
Her eyes were red and swollen from so much weep- 
ing. All of the fighting passion had left them. There 
glowed another light from within her soul—the light 
of love and a woman’s devotion. 

“Isn’t it a pity,” she began tearfuliy, “that men, 
and especially Colored men, do not know how to 
treat their wives. Perry, do you remember when you 
first met me?” 

She was looking straight at him, and he was try- 
ing to avoid her gaze. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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m™, The backbone of every woman's wardrobe, 
the tailored suit, is making a spring appearance In 
new colors and dines. Hlere it is navy blue in color, 
slim and straight in line, with «a modified skirt. 
Lined with faney silk, and button trimmed, $20.50 
The hat of faney blue straw and satin is priced at 
S550, 


FASHIONABLE SUI 


405. A topcoat is a vital part of spring. This one 
is of tan silk jersey finished with rows of silk stitch- 
ing and pearl buttons. It has the season’s latest 
large collar and patch pockets. $22.50. 

A black satin hat, faced with tan, with embroid- 
ered tun silk flowers, is quite unusual at $3.95. 


TS FOR SPRING 





107. Another tailored suit of navy blue or grey 


gabardine. The belt makes it look youthful and 
prevents it from falling into the class of “severe.” 
The only trimmings are buttons and a white satin 
collar. $30.00. 

The hat is something new. soft straw, and it took 
a basket of plums to trim it. $5.50. 





What They Are Wearing - - - mapa ?’mapison 





With the passing of winter, woman devotes her- 
self whole-heartedly to the getting together of a 
wardrobe that will rival the garb of nature herself. 
This year a touch of demureness, mere than a hint 
of simplicity, is apparent in all the day costumes. 
And the gowns for evening will be of two types, 
either the distinctly fluffy or distinctly classic. 

‘The return of the narrow skirt is the one big 
feature of the spring and summer fashion. Women 
are welcoming the new models just as eagerly as 
they welcomed the excessively full skirts. The 
accepted width for the present tailored skirt is 
seventy-two inches, although we are making many 
that measure sixty inches and as many that are 
three yards in width. 

Details such as collars, cuffs, linings and helts 
were never so interesting as this spring. We de- 
vote as much time and thought to these little touches 
as to the line of the skirt and the development oi 
the coat. Generally «peaking, we endeavor to make 
all lines, whether of skirt, cuffs or collars, sharp, 
long and clear cut. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our reade 
tion and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 


Little handkerchief linen or batiste frocks in 
solid colours are extremely popular and are quite 
charming in their dainty simplicity. For the cost 
of a few yards of material and a bit of dressmaker’s 
assistance, a woman who is fond of needlework can 
make exquisite little dresses similar to those for 
which she would have to pay a flabbergasting price 
in a specialty shop. 

Do you remember how several years ago every 
one had coloured slips to liven up her organdie 
frock? Well, they have returned to fashion again, 
though in a new form of course. Slips of linen or 
batiste are cut from the same pieces of material 
as the dress itself, giving deeper colour to the frock. 
None of the slips I have seen are lace trimmed, but 
depend for ornamentation on tucks, self-cordings 
and frillings. 

Nearly every dressy blouse you see is trimmed 
with filet lace, unless it happens to be a sheer 
affair with inch-wide frills picoted and fluted. Many 
of the simpler waists of white handkerchief linen 
have frills down the front; these frills and the 


collars and cuffs are bound with quarter-inch folds 
of coloured handkerchief linen, 

The styles in sports remain about the same and 
depend for originality on the shape of their pockets 
and some pockets are so large that quite uncon- 
sciously the new extended hip-line is achieved. One 
hears so much about barrel peg-topped skirts and 
the like that it is positively confusing, and in get- 
ting new frocks one hardly knows what kind of 
skirt will really be worn. It seems that fullness 
at the hips, achieved by drapery or pockets, is seen 
on many ef the new skirts. All the up-to-date 
materials are soft, consequently this style is very 
graceful and not so bulky as it sounds. No two 
women ever discuss the subject of clothes without 
arguing as to the leagth and width of skirts. Each 
one may be right in her way, for dressmakers vary 
somewhat in their advice; but quoting the most 
authoritative sources, the best length is that which 
is most becoming to the individual, and this may 
be ankle-length or from four, to six inches from 
the floor. 





rs as per prices quoted. Send descrip- 
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Members of the Cook County Sunday 
School Association have agreed to aid 
the 30,000 members of the race who 
have come to Chicago during the past 
few months. Special attention will be 
given to the boys and girls under 12 
years of age. 


It is said that the only persen in 
Porto Rico thus far, who has refused 
American citizenship, is Vicente Bal- 
bas ,editor of the Herald de la Antillas, 
who is not only a native Porto Rican, 
but also a consistant anti-American. 


And now Arthur Winslow of Logans- 
port, Ind., steps into the limelight as a 
painter. His paintings are on exhibition 
at present in Chicago. He studied art 
in Munich, Germany, under the Mengis 
Brothers, and has a brother who is 
studying under Sir Edwin Abbey, the 
official court painter in Lancashire, 
England. 


Mrs. May Howard Jackson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has just had a piece of 
work placed on exhibition in Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. This bit of sculpture, 
the head of a child, is nicely modeled, 
expressive and well constructed. 


Howard University celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in March. The 
first two days of the celebration were 
devoted to the discussion of sociological 
problems. Among the discussions 
were “Education,” “Health and Sani- 
tation” and “Race Co-Operation After 
Fifty Years.” There was a musical 
festival presided over by Prof. Roy 
Tibbs, and a mass meeting presided 
over by Dr. J. H. N. Waring, to com- 
memorate the birth of the University 
and the charter of March 2nd, 1867. 
This university owes its name as well 
as its existence to Gen. Oliver O. How- 
ard, a Union Soldier, and a lover of 
all the human race, regardless of creed, 
color or distinction. 


Congress has created a commission 
known as the National Memorial Com- 
mission, with Ferdinand D. Lee as pres- 
ident. This commission is to plan and 
design a monument in the City of 
Washington, D, C., to the memory of 
the Negro Soldiers and Sailors who 
fought in the wars of this country. 
The Governors of each state have ap- 
pointed commissioners, and $100,000 is 
to be appropriated for the construction 
of the monument, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of War. 


The Washington Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held its 
annual session in March in the City of 
Washington, D. C. Bishop McDowell 
made appointments for the coming year. 
One of the interesting features of the 
session was the presentation of a silver 
loving cup to Rev. N. M. Carroll, who 
voluntarily retired after 53 years of 
service. The conference will meet next 
year in Alexandria, Va. 


Chicago has another Colored alder- 
man. Att’y. Louis B. Anderson has 
been elected by a large plurality to suc- 
ceed Alderman Oscar De Priest in the 
Second ward of that city. Most of the 
voters in the Second ward are Color- 
ed, and they feel that they should 
keep a Colored man in the city council. 


The Coleridge Taylor Musical So- 
ciety of Jacksonville, Fla., presented 
Mme. Anita Patti Brown, the famous 
prima donna, to a large audience in 
that city. She captivated her audience 
with the “Jewel Song” and other high 
class selections. 


Kansas Legislature has appropriated 
$74,000 for the maintenance of the in- 
dustrial department at Western Uni- 
versity, Quindaro, Kans. A new de- 
partment will be opened for instruc- 
tion in auto repairing and machine con- 
struction. Motor trucks have already 
been purchased and the department 
will be completed by the opening of 
school in the fall, 


The Story of the American Negro 
is inseparable from the history of 
America, her growth, her progress, 
her glorious struggles. 

There are today, ten million Ne 
groes engaged in all occupatiOns. 
There are lawyers, doctors, writers, 
and in fact, they are to be found in 
all kinds of honorable professions, 
and positions of trust. Dr. Booker 
T. Washington, was an acknowl- 
edged race leader; Dunbar, the poet, 
whose rhymes expressed the happy 
optimism of the race. Now appears 
Roland W. Hayes, the great colored 
tenor,—the voice of a century. 


Owing to the drought last year, which 
caused the crops to fail in parts of 
Mississippi, a great many white fam- 
ilies as well as Colored are leaving for 
the North. 





Mme. E. P. Clough the dramatic so- 
prano of Worcester, Mass., appeared in 
concert in Boston, Mass., on March 
28th. She was ably assisted on the 
program by Clarence Cameron White, 
the violinist, and Frank Gaston Hill, 
reader. 





ROLAND W. HAYES 
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MISS MAUDD J. 





ROBERTS 


Miss Maude J. Roberts appeared in concert in Chicago during the month 


of March, 


ian. The Chicago Evening 


She rendered a program in French, German, English and Ital- 
American 


says of her: “In mezzo-voice, 


pianissimo passages and sustained tones, the qualities take on an ethereal 
hue of great beauty; her interpretation is refined and graceful, and she 
carries her audience with her by sheer simplicity and modesty of her man- 


ner even before she has sung a note.’ 
W. Tibbs of the Musical Department of Howard University 


Prof. Koy 
assisted Miss Roberts in this recital. 


great Phillippi of the Paris Conservatoire, in France. 


pupil of Herman Devries. 


He was a piano student under the 
Miss Roberts is a 


The National Industrial League of 
America has been organized in New 
York. The aims and purposes of the 
organization are: ‘The promotion, im- 
provement and equalization of socia) 
and economic conditions of the Negro 
in America. 

The Hann Concert Co. sang to a large 
audience in Kearney, Nebraska, late in 
March. 








Mr. Hayes has sung at hundreds 
of concerts throughout the country, 
and he never fails to receive the 
most encouraging press notices, and 
the general comment of the public 
is always favorable. 

He has been studying with Ar- 
thur Hubberd, the singing master 
in Boston, to whom belongs a great 
deal of credit for developing his 
talent. Mr. Hayes has a large and 
select repertoire including classical 
songs; semi-classical songs; Negro 
folk lore, decribed by him and il- 
lustrated with song. He also shows 
on his programs, the development 
of the Negro in music. He starts 
with the native African music and 
traces its cOurse through the Ameri- 
can period to the present. 








Judge Abernathy, of Birmingham, 
in addressing the Alabama Sociolog- 
ical Congress, made the statement that 
“the Negro cannot be educated.” He 
further stated that “Booker T. Wash- 
ington hes done more harm in Alabama 
than tuberculosis.” To which state- 
ments, Dr. Middleton S. Barnwell, 
president of the Congress, who is not 
only a white man, but a southerner as 
well, made the following answer: “We 
dream of a day when the Negro will no 
longer be treated as a ‘beast’—of a 
Gay when he shall secure at the hands 
of our courts the same brand of jus- 
tice that the white man enjoys—when 
we shall be courageous to atone for the 
mistakes of past years. No man is a 
hero because his skin is black. But 
God knows that we are the friends of 
a race that has not had even a fighting 
chance—and we are going to fight un- 
til with our help the Negro has had 
a chance to work out the racial des- 
tiny that is rightly his.” 


Not long ago the Bethel Church 
Choir, of Chicago, sent out a challenge 
to all the church choirs of the United 
States to sing in a contest during the 
month of May. The Allen Chapel Choir 
of Indianapolis, Ind., accepted the 
challenge. Interest in the contest grew, 
and Mme. Anita Patti Brown offered 
her services free of charge, as the 
proceeds of the concert will be given 
to the building fund of the Y. W. C. 
A. of Indianapolis. Incidentally seven 
prominent business men in Indianapolis 
have pledged to raise $1,000 toward the 
building fund. 


A bill has been passed in New Jersey 
making it a crime to discriminate 
against members of the race in public 
places. The penalty for the offense is 
a fine of $1 to $500, or imprisonment 
from 30 days to one year. 


The Folk Song Festival given under 
the personal direction of Mme. E. 
Azalia Hackley in Baltimore, Md., was 
a tremendous success, financially and 
artistically> More than 1500 people 
attended this concert. 


At the recent exhibition of American 
painters in the Knoedler Galleries, 
New York City, a sensation was creat- 
ed by a canvas of Manigault’s entitled 
“The Negress.” It portrays a nude 
figure of a Colored woman. 
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Mrs. G. L. Morrison Miss Minnie L. Sublet 
(above) ane La- (above) Winner Ladies’ 
dies’ 3d Prize 2d Prize 
aad a 
Wilbert Ellis Robt. Weddington 
Winner Boys’ 2d Prize Winner Boys’ Ist Prize 
a cw 
* Dorcas Seals (below) 


>, Winner Girls’ 2d Prize 





Nina Kosetta Lawrie 
Winner Girls’ Ist Prize 








Miss Mary Frances Cottrell, Winner of the Grand Prize. 


How They Won 


HE Popularity Contest in- 
creased our subscriptions 
wonderfully. But the best part of 
it all is that the contestants were 
so pleased with the magazine, and 
found the work so fascinating that 
they are working harder than ever. 
Three disin- 
terested 


win one of the prizes. She, too, 
sent in a large number of votes on 
the last day. Our original plan 
was to give only two prizes, but 
during the last month or two of 
the contest, there were about six 
coatestants that worked so faith- 
fully, that we 
decided to of- 
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judges count- STANDING OF THE CONTESTANTS fer a third : 
ed the votes in| Miss Mary Frances Cottrell, Holly ; prize so that % 
© te semheth) mace tekate tq i. abl, Wie, | Se lena ent ae = 
% : Bc WEMIIND ROSE oso os gv sse5 ok caeurenannceses 15,962 | them cou e - neste es ON 
® were: Dr. Mary Fitzbutler Waring, who is head of the — ane gees Lockland, Ohio tee rewarded. Fortune smiled on Mrs. Morrison, and she re- 
* Department of Health and Hygiene of the National As-} Mrs. I. A. Bunn, Oklahoma City, Okla, 8,604 | ceived that third prize. > 
% sociation of Colored Women, and also a teacher in Chi-] WT" S¥sic Greene, Photnix: Ariz. 7,126 Two of the little girls in the contest worked very hard. & 
% cago Public Schools; Major John R. Lynch, our ex-Con- Wilts saauvessnen ees cant cinnaes ".... 5,000 | On the morning before the contest closed, we had almost 3 
= gressman to the U. S. House of Representatives from| Wrs: Rubs BE. Walker, Chicago. il... 4200 | made up our minds that these two would be tied and that & 
* Mississippi; and Cary B. Lewis, the well known news-]| Mrs. Mildred Smith, St. Louis, Mo... 4,729 | we would have to send two first prizes instead of one. = 
% paper man, having been connected with the Indianapolis — Lociie Micieod Eedtemeasaia 4,700 | Then a peculiar thing happened—Little Miss Lawrie sent * 
* Freeman, the Louisville Courier Journal, and now staff} ind. ................. PER eee ‘4,600 | in a nice little “bunch” of subscriptions, but she was evi- > 
“+ writer on the Chicago Defender. — 2 ee eee pa dently so excited when she sent them that she forgot to 
* Our first prize was a beautiful diamond ring, valued] Miss Eunice Anthony, Kansas City, | send in her money order with them. Well, we hardly 
“ at $50.00. This was given to Miss Mary Cottrell, of Holly HANH, oo. eee cece eee cece ee eeeeeeeees 4,101 | knew what to do; we couldn’t give her credit for them, for = 
> Springs, Miss. Miss Cottrell is the oldest daughter of GIRLS it was one of the rules of the contest that the subscrip- 
* Dr. E. Cottrell, Bishop of the Colored Methodist Episco-| Nina Rosetta Lawrie, Cape Girardeau, tions must be paid for or they wouldn’t count. At the 
« pal Church and founder of the Mississippi Industrial Col- Mo, ..... treet eee ee Donte teen eeeeee 3,703 | same time, we knew it must have been an oversight, for * 
> . . ° Doreas H. Seals, Marion, Va......... 3,004 = - s Oe 
* lege. She has been principal of the Music Department of] Freddie M. Hunter, Greenwood, Miss. 1,100 | She had always sent in her money order before, quite 
% the above named college for 12 years. The second prize, ners promptly. We couldn’t notify her, there wasn’t time, and * 
. a pearl ring, was sent to Miss Minnie L. S. Sublett, of a ee pen i besides we had to be “neutral.” Our anxiety for her was 4 
i i i i : o - ° , —<e  io reliev i : 
: Waco, Texas. The third prize was a birthday ring, sent] y,ijnert Ellix, Everett, Mass.......... 1209 | relieved soon, however, for she sent in her money order 


* to Mrs. G. L. Morrison, of Portland, Oregon. 

* March 20th is a day that we shall not forget soon. 
= Specials, telegrams and registered letters flooded our office all day, from con- 
* testants anxious to win that diamond ring. On the morning of the 20th we 
s received a letter from Miss Cottrell containing 700 votes, which made her 7th 
on the list, and we had no idea that she would carry off that prize. Half an 
« hour before closing, however, the surprise of the day came—we received Miss 
* Cottrell’s “special” containing 14,000 votes, which boosted her into first place. 
* Miss Minnie Sublett, of Waco, Texas, deserves special commendation for her 


on the next mail and received due credit for her votes. 
We are pleased to note that through this little girl's ef- ; 
forts our subscriptions have been increased considerably in the state of Mis- 
souri, especially in her home town, Cape Girardeau. We sent her the first 
prize for girls, a beautiful watch bracelet. 

Dorcas Seals sent in a great many subscriptions in Tennessee, as well as 
Virginia, and she even found a subscriber in Boston. She and Nina are the 
same age, 11 years, and they both expect to work for the Half-Century when 
school closes this summer. Dorcas received the second prize for girls—a birth- 
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; excellent work all through the contest. We were pleased indeed to have her’ day ring. A little girl in Greenwood, Miss., sent us 1,100 votes the week the 
* (Continued on page 18) 
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Chew the Good Chew 
TWO KINDS 


TRIPLEMINT 


A Peppermint Flavor 


.LIMENTO... 


A Fruity Flavor 





Price 5 Cents A Package 


The International Gum and Candy 
COMPANY 


FOR SALE BY ALL LIVE DEALERS 











IS THERE A BOY OR A GIRL IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5 TO $10 A DAY? ? ? 


If so; send us the name and we will write him our proposition. We need agents 
for the Half-Century Magazine in every community to take subscriptions and sell 
copies of the magazine. Many of our agents are earning $10.00 a day and more. 
Write today for terms. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Chicago 


NN EET ee eee ee 

The Hditers are frequently deluged with letters from individuals who state that they 
have Manuscripts and want to know if the Editors would consider same. In the past, we 
have taken time to answer such letters, but shall not do so any more in future. If anyone 
has Manuscripts he would like to submit to the Editors, let him send them along. After 
publishing in almost every issue that we are desirous of good Manuscripts, there is really 


no sense in anyone writing in to find out if we want to consider his Manuscripts. We trust 


this word to the wise will be sufficient for the future guidance of those |would-be vriters 
who betray the fact that they are inexperienced and novices by writing in to the Editors 
in the afOre-mentioned manner. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 
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THE 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


HHT 
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If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


ereereerneenenrenrenennerer 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


¥ 


I VereMMMMINNNEMMMrTE nyeeeeyyy tye 


We furnish other services which we should be 
vlezsed to explain upon application. = 





Agents and Reporters wanted for every : 
town where we are not now represented 


== For further information write to 








THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 


Chicago, Illinois 
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BULL 


| Your HaNpbs. STAND UP; BE 


|THE SPONGE FoR You. All 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Se De Se aro ede ade ale oe ake oe oe oe we we fe de ade ade he ode ae ae ee oe ake ae ade abe ade ade ae abe whe whe ale ate ade ale ale ale ale ale eae abe ae ae fe fe ale ale ole ale ale ade ade 


°* YELLOW 
DOG | pee | HOUND | 


ooo ole ole ete ee oir de ae alee ee ele ote ete de de ede ate: Se ode ods ele de ote ote ote le te ete ete eee eee 


EY! Shake that yoke off your neck. Pull the FANGs 
or Doust out of your soul. Stop WALKING ON 
A MAN. SToP WISHING. SToP 
Stop Hurrying and, for your 
If you can work THESE 
to REALIZE THE SITUATION. 

A WEAKLING. We’ve all trav- 
SoLpiER. You’re not gone till 
TIMENT CAN’T THROW UP 
the prejudice and disbelief 
mies are without meaning if 
DAUNTED AND INVULNERABLE. 
and push on when the 
ing in his favor—but SAILORS 
and PuGILIsSTts BY HARD 





HESITATING. Stov Idling. 
own safety, Stop TALKING. 
Stops, you’re in a fair way 

Don’t Worry. Don’t BE 
eled the thorny way. |BE A 
you give up yourself. SEN- 


and predictions of your ene- 
you ESTIMATE YOURSELF UN- 

Even a weakling can laugh 
WHEEL OF FORTUNE is turn- 
ARE MADE ON STORMY SEAS| 
CuFrFs. 

If you can Keep Your! || HEaD WHEN THE CROwD IS 
HooTinc You; if you can Get Up Every TIME YOU’RE 
FLOORED; IF YOU TAKE THE COUNT OF N-I-N-E and Rise AGAIN; if you can PUT 
Your ADVERSARY IN THE ARMS OF MORpHEus until the gong sounds; if you can 
SEE Hope through the eyeglass of adversity—you’re on the HIGHWAY TO Suc- 
CESS. 

Success, though, doesn’t come by the mere wishing for it, nor often with full- 
laden hands. She finds her few in the WorkKSHOoP OF DESPAIR and the HOVEL OF 
DESTITUTION. THERE ARE FEW SucCCESS?UL LIVES THAT ARE NOT POSSESSORS OF A 
PorTRAIT OF “Harp-TI1MEs.” The world’s greatest men and women fed not on 
| nightingale tongues and after dinner mints, but for the most part on the COARSE 
| GRAINS OF MISCONCEPTION AND DEPRIVATION. THE INK-WELL OF BLOOD, accord- 
ing to biography, HAS FED MANY INSPIRED PENs. 

Y-o-u have the RIGHT to HAVE and to HOLD as much as YOUR ABILITY can 
COMMAND and CONTROL. 

So Hit Out! GET IN THE GAME! RUN! 
FRONT! 

R-E-M-E-M-B-E-R: THE WORLD IS MEASURING Y-O-U. If you’re a YELLOW 
Pup, you'll yelp at your shadow, tuck your tail and break for the HIGHWEEDS OF 
| FAILURE. If you’re of the TENACITY-BULL-DOG-VARIETY, we'll see a C-H-A-M- 
P-I-O-N emerge from the CONFLICT. 

ARE You A BULL-DOG OR ARE YOU 





By Geo. W. 
Henderson 





CatcH Up! Pass THE MAN IN 


A YELLOW Hounp? 


Ld hbbhSSSSl. LhhobbbbbbbbbbeooOOSEOOEbSSAAS be bee 
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4 OCKY-by-by! Rocky-by-by! 
Time dat yo’ wust sleepin’. 





See de moon des ober de hill 
At dis bad boy a-peepin'? 

Down in de medder de li'l lam's 
Side by side ez quiet layin’, 

En yo’ so ugly—I ‘clare, what a boy, | 





Wen yo’ b’en all day a-playin’ 
Rocky-by-by! Rocky-by-by! 

Cum heah ole moon wid yo’ wun big eye, 

Tek dis boy outen his mammy's ahms, 

En tek him wid yo’ ’way up in de sky! 


ee aete ! Rocky-by-by! 
inatydids dey aih a-singin’, 
Don't yo’ heah de frogs by de pon’ 
How dey got dey musick a-ringin’? 
But de moon es watchin’ you’ jes de same, 
Wid his big bright eye des a-gleamin’, 





So hug me up closter ter keep him erway 

Wile yo’ ob termorrer es dreamin’— 
Rocky-by-by! Rocky-by-by! 

Stay 'way, ole moon, stay up in de sky, 

Leabe dis boy in his mammy’s ahms, 

Kaze he drap off ter sleep ‘way bimeby! 
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ETIQUETTE 





(Continued from April Number) 
DEBUTANTE DANCES 


T her coming out dance, a de- 
butante always receives stand- 
ing beside her mother. If she 
receives with both her parents, 

then the mother stands nearest the 
door, the young girl beside her, and 
the father at his daughter’s left. It 
is the pretty and commendable cus- 
tom nowadays for a damsel when mak- 
ing her debut, to ask two or three or 
even five of her young girl friends to 
stand beside her for the first half-hour 
or hour as the guests arrive. The mis- 
tress of the house takes her natural 
position by the main door of the parlor 
or dancing room; her daughter robed 
in diaphanous white, her hands full of 
flowers, at her left; and her assistants, 
varrying bouquets, in a group beside 
the happy girl in whose honor the 
festivity is held. 

As the guests enter, the mother in- 
tioduces her daughter to any who do 
not already enjoy the young lady’s ac- 
qguaintance, and she in turn is privil- 
eged to introduce her assisting friends, 
if she pleases. Unless the debutante 
is cumbered with too many floral of- 
ferings, she offers her right hand to 
all the guests, in greeting or acknowl- 
edging introductions. In case her hands 
are full of flowers, as not infrequently 
happens, she bows and graciously ex- 
presses her thanks for the compliments 
and congratulations extended to her. 
When the dancing begins, the young 
lady duly honors every number for 
which she is engaged; but at the end 
of each dance she returns to her moth- 
er’s side at the doorway, at least so 
iong as there are guests still arriving. 
The young ladies assisting her, how- 
ever, are not required to do this; but 
are free to scatter at the first strains 
of the opening waltz and pursue their 
pleasure undisturbed the evening 
through. At the conclusion of the en- 
tertainment, the debutante, again be- 
side her mother, accepts the farewells 
of the guests. 


ANSWERING INVITATIONS 

It goes without saying that an in- 
vitation to a ball that bears the letters 
R. S. V. P. requires an answer; and 
indecd the man or woman who observes 
the letter of the law of etiquette re- 
sponas promptly with acceptance or re- 
grets to every invitation for a grand 
ball or small dance. To invitations 
couched in the third person it is prop- 
er to reply within at least forty-eight 
hours somewhat after the following 
form: 





4:49 Champlain Ave.. April 20, 1917. 
Mr. and Mrs, Samuel G. Cross aceept 
with pleasure Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson 


King’s kind invitation for Friday eve- 
ning, May the fourth. 





TIMELY ARRIVAL 

There is no rule fixing the hour for 
arrival at a dance. Invitations ordi- 
narily state that the festivities begin 
at nine, half-past nine, or ten o’clock; 
but in the winter, fashionable folk 
rarely present themselves before their 
hostess until eleven, half-past eleven, 
or even twelve o’clock; unless the dance 
is the meeting of a class the members 
of which have agreed on an early as- 
sembly. 

A WOMAN AT A DANCE 

A woman invariably precedes a man, 
even if he is her father, when entering 
a ball-room. A man and woman never 
enter arm in arm. 


When a young woman enters a ball- 
room and is not at once asked to dance, 
she should seat herself beside her chap- 
eron. Unless her programme is quite 
full she cannot refuse to dance with 
the hostess’s son, nor can she, proper- 
ly, refuse to dance with one young man 
and give the same dance to another. 
She can in all propriety, however, deny 
herself to one person and, if he goes in 
search of another partner, walk with 
or sit talking to another while the dance 
is in progress. 

Etiquette does not allow a woman to 
ask to be excused from a promised 
dance unless she is indisposed or un- 
less she dances no more during the 
evening. The young man to whom her 
excuses are made is not obliged to sit 
with her through the dance, nor should 
she suggest this alternative. He is, 
by her excuses, at liberty to look for 
another partner. In case, though, he 
does ask the privilege of talking to or 
walking with her, she must grant it, to 
prove that she did not give up her 
dance merely to enjoy the company 
of some one else. To dance too fre- 
quently with one young man, even if 
he be her fiancé or near relative, or 
to ignore the dancing and sit with a 
man in obscure corners, is both ill- 
mannered and indiscreet. 

As soon as a dance is over, the lady, 
should she wish to be free of her com- 
panion or feel that he is eager to leave 
her, is at liberty to ask that he accom- 
pany her back to her seat. When a 
dance is over, a young lady is priv- 
ileged to wander with her late partner 
through the drawing-room and accept 
a cooling glass of lemonade, or slip into 
the dining room. 


ACCEPTING AND REFUSING INVITATIONS TO 
DANCE 


I am not engaged for the second 
waltz or the third one-step and I will 
dance either with you with great pleas- 
ure, is sufficient indication of a young 
lady’s willingness to give a dance and 
of her gatification at a gentleman’s re- 
quest for a number on her programme. 
She gives him the programme to put 
down his name; or, if it is a hall 
where programmes are not used, she as- 
sents pleasantly by saying, With pleas- 
ure, or I should like to very much, or, 
Yes, I shall be very glad to dance this 
with you. To refuse, it is all sufficient 
to say, I am sorry but my programme 
is quite full, or Thank you, but I do 
not think I shall dance this number. 
I feel a little tired. 

A lady waits to be sought by her 
partner. When the music for the dance 
which she has promised him strikes 
up, should~he fail to seek her out she 
may assuredly expect an apology and 
plausible explanation for his delin- 
quency. 

LEAVING A BALL-ROOM 

For a ball beginning at half-past 
ten in the evening the conclusion of 
the gaities very properly arrives, even 
for the most vigorous, between two and 
three in the morning. When ladies 
rise to leave and the hostess stands 
near by, it is discourteous to pass her 
without a word of farewell and thanks 
for the evening’s pleasure. Good night; 
evening, Mrs. King, or, Thank you, Mrs. 
King, for a charming evening; it has 
been most brilliant and successful, are 
acceptable forms in which to bid a hos- 
tess adieu. 








WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 


~ 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 

P U F F S per set 

Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 

Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 
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Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
This vanish- 


healing and antiseptic. 
Being greaseless, it is especially good for use in 
the daytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
after shaving. The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic, Manufacturing 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. 
ing cream is soothing, 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


A Good Soap Is Essential to a Beautiful 
Complexion. High-Brown Soap Will Keep 
The Pores Clean And Free From Impurities. 


Adsolutely Pure Highly Perfumed 
Handsomely Put Up Two Cakes to a Box 
PRICE 50c 
—MADE BY— 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 


VECUUUUUOUUUCUCEUUCEUUEUUEEUEUEEEUUTOOEOTUEEEECEEEE CC TEEE EEE E EEE 
ea pennants caer ainiaanaaaepeinaceieee ROS SSaRERInEN SESS SANTA 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes ? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 


AND 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true 
flower odors, use some of these: 


1 





LES FLEURS—A combination of fl. wer- 
HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting od: 


r, originated by us. 
DIANANIS—Something new and original 
LE TREFLE—The irue odor of aclover blossom 
VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other 


popular odors, 
We also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADE BY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H. C., CHICAGO 


AAQGEEEUOOECUUUOCUEOUOOOOOOEOOOOOOOUUOUOOUUOESOOUOSOOUOOEEOUOOSOSUAEEOOUEEEEE OECTA 


FLUE CULL CECE CCL ULC OL Ub bbl 
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BEAUTY HINTS 


TO MILADY OF FORTY 
By Evelyn 


HERE comes a time in the life 

of every woman when the type 

of outer garments worn that 

were once so becoming, seem 
to be out of harmony or symmetry at 
every line; when she discovers all at 
ence that the old rose she has been 
wearing under the innocent hallucina- 
tion that it was “her particular col- 
or” is her “particular color” no long- 
er; when her face acquires an entirely 
new aspect, almost a new contour and 
the style of hair dressing that con- 
formed to her type of beauty, disclos- 
es itself as totally unsuited; when in 
reality she has made the transition from 
the long period of maidenhood and girl- 
ish mannerisms in which so many 
women tarry, into the full bloom of 
the mature matron. 


In this dangerous period of transi- 
tion the years are tragic. Manner and 
every habit of dress disclose the neces- 
sity for revision and_ she flounders 
helplessly in a condition of pessimism, 
Gespair and melancholia, acquiring a 
distaste for herself, her present sur- 
roundings and even for life itself. 


Some of us accept what we assume to 
be the inevitable, twist or braid up our 
hair in tight unlovely knots, wear any 
dress the shopkeeper or dressmaker 
assigns us, and make no effort to have 
our exterior match our interior. For 
in truth, our hearts are alive and as 
young, our feelings as warm, our hu- 
man interests as keen as at any other 
time in our lives, and our charm is 
even more real than ever before. But 
we make the mistake of thinking that 
since the clothes, the coiffures, the 
colors, once so becoming to us are be- 
coming no longer, the fault must be 
ours, and that we must resign ourselves 
to being homely. But the fault isn’t 
ours. We have merely outgrown those 
clothes and colors and coiffures. All 
we have to do is to discard them and 
find something becoming. 


There may be imperfections in our 
personal appearance, if so, they are 
largely due to neglect and indifference. 
When we were younger it was the en- 
ergy and vigor of youth that made 
us attractive and facinating. Now we 
are forced to the realization that the 
spontaneous energy of youth is gone, 
that we must take cognizance of the 
good and bad features of our make- 
up—that we must make our life, dress 





Northington 


and habits conform to maturity and 
our particular type. One of the first 
requisites of beauty is a clear, soft 
skin; facial blemishes are always un- 
attractive, and when one stops to con- 
sider how simple it is for a woman to 
have a perfect complexion, we wonder 
why it is that any facial blemishes 
exist. 

A clear complexion always tells the 
story of a perfect health. Health, as 
we all know, depends upon the circu- 
lation of blood. The blood is the great 
health giver and cleanser. When it 
does not circulate perfectly in every 
tiny capillary, it is time to watch for 
trouble. Electric vibration is an effi- 
cient agent for promoting good circu- 
lation; it sends the blood dashing 
through the capillaries, and wakes up 
every pore to do its work of expelling 
poisons. 

Most women of forty, for some un- 
accountable reason, feel particularly 
foolish, if they give any time or thought 
to making themselves attractive. It 
is more foolish for them to have con- 
stantly a discouraged sense of being 
unbecomingly dressed. They dread 
buying a hat because the milliner casts 
a resigned eye on the style of hair- 
dressing and they themselves are per- 
fectly well aware that it is not suited 
to their faces. She is wise who calmly 
and methodically gathers an assortment 
of samples of all colors, and before a 
mirror, both to daylight and electric 
light, holds them next to her face and 
studies the result. She soon discards a 
number of her old time favorites that 
she has outgrown and selects a few col- 
ors she may never before have felt she 
could wear. She doesn’t always guess 
right the very first time; and indeed, 
she may spend two or three months 
making mistakes, but she soon learns 
a new scheme of color and is able un- 
erringly to pick the shades and tints 
most becoming to her. 

Hair is a subject which fills the 
woman of forty with discouragement. 
Possibly she has had, in her day, 
plenty of hair, and has paid very lit- 
tle attention to it, but for some time 
it has been gradually thinning, and 
she finds that it is broken and split 
and that there does not seem to be 
enough of it to arrange in a becoming 
way. Her fingers are not skilled in 
the tricks of the girl of eighteen, and 
she shirks from the task of readjust- 
ment. Probably one of the most effi- 
cient aids to keeping the hair beauti- 
ful is a nightly massage with the fing- 
ers and a good brushing. 

Her face has changed, her neck, her 
shoulders, and even her figure. She 
must begin all over again with the 
perseverance she had at eighteen, and 
find out just where on her head her 
hair should be coiled to give the best 
line, just where parted, just how ar- 
ranged. 

A very simple way to dress the hair, 
and one that is becoming to most women 
of forty is a French twist; or a low 
pompador in front with the hair 
brought up high in the back. If the 
hair has been somewhat misused by 
curling irons, it should be trained to 
go without curling, except when it is 
clean. Nothing breaks the hair, or 
makes it harsh and coarse more than 


(Continued on page 16) 
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NUTRITIVE SPRING BREAKFASTS 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


AVE you ever arisen some 

morning and felt all out of 

sorts; everything looked 

gloomy to you, every word 
spoken to you seemed to fret, and you 
really didn’t even feel like eating break- 
fast? Breakfast! There lies the im- 
portant item. Most of our ills if care. 
fully traced, would be found to come 
directly from the condition of the 
stomach. Doesn’t it seem reasonable 
then, that when you arise, feeling 
heavy-laden and stupid that your first 
thought would be given to a good scien. 
tific breakfast in order to adjust these 
ill feelings. I dare say that less thought 
is given to the breakfast-meal than to 
any other meal of the day. 


There has always been a debate as 
to just which meal of the day is the 
most important. In this debate is usu- 


ally the thought of the quantity of food assimilated, more than to the real nutri- 


tive value. 


Since Spi‘ing is here in all its splendor, it is our duty, hike the buds and 
flowers, to burst forth in all our splendor and prepare for a fresh bioomed sum- 
mer plant. Just for a change instead of appealing to our family physician for 
aid to our blossoming, suppose we appeal to our grocer and butcher. 
it is not directly the business of our grocer to suggest our daily menus and 
foods, I am offering a few delicate as well as nutritive breakfast menus which 
if tried out will send us through the days to follow gloriously singing “Spring 


is here.” 
I 
Grapefruit Halves Corn Puffs 
Lamb Chops Cream Potatoes 
Coffee 
II 


Stewed Prunes 
Rice Cakes with Corn Syrup 
Graham Toast Coffee 


Ill 
Baked Apples 
Maple Syrup 

Postum Cereal 

Molded Asparagus Salad—Parboil a 
sweetbread, adding to water a bit of 
bay leaf, a slice of onion and a blade 
of mace. Cool and cut in small cubes; 
there should be three-fourths of a cup- 
ful. Mix with an equal measure of 
cold cooked asparagus stalks cut in 
Pieces crosswise. Beat one-half cup- 
ful of heavy cream until stiff and add 
one-fourth tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine soaked in one-half tablespoon- 
ful of cold water and dissolved in one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water; then add one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Add cream to 
sweetbread and asparagus mixture and 
season highly with salt and paprika. 
Pack into molds, first dipped in cold 
water, and chill thoroughly. Remove 
from molds to nest or nests of crisp 
lettuce leaves and garnish with select- 
ed asparagus tips. Accompany with 
French dressing. 


Waffles 


Fried Beef Brains—The day before 
the brains are wanted, put a teaspoon- 
ful each of vinegar and salt in a quart 
of water and, when boiling, drop in 
the beef brains. Cook for twenty min- 
utes. Drain, blanch in cold water, and 
remove all membranes. Wash in sev- 
eral waters, and press down in a bowl 
with a weight. Put in the refrigerator 
overnight. In the morning slice, dust 
with flour, and fry in butter. 


Buttered Rice With Peppers—Cook 
one cupful rice in two quarts of boil- 
ing salted water twenty minutes, or 
until tender but not broken. Drain in 
a colander and set in an open oven for 
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Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


Hyéienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


Economical and Strictly Pure 
A LARGE 1 O Cc 


CAN FOR 
For sale by all good dealers 
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OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


CHICAGO 
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IV 
Canned Pears 
Cheese Omelet 
Coffee 


Oatmeal 


Toast 


V 
Creamed Fish Flakes 


Somaationel ha ‘nae 


Orange Marmalade Toast aan ro prey Bo Mctartoer, Mich, oye; “sola taba fa 38 a 
Coffee a pro Sold @ from nova to nah er “s 
VI 
Sliced Bananas Rice 


Shirred Eggs with Cream 
Toast Coffee 


five minutes to dry off. Seed two green 
peppers and chop fine. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a frying pan 
over the fire and when it hisses add 
the minced peppers; toss and stir un- 
til smoking hot all the way through. 
Put the rice into a dish and pour the 
peppers all over it, loosening the mass 
with a fork to allow the sauce to pen- 
etrate it. 


Creamed Fish Flakes—Cover the fish 
flakes with cold water and bring to a 
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boil. Cook for ten minutes. Make a For 

cream sauce by rubbing together one Graduation 
tablespoonful each of flour and butter, 

and thinning with one-half pint of milk. or 

Season with salt and pepper and re- Birthday 
heat the fish. Just before serving add 


one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 


Shirred Eggs With Cream—Butter 
individual ramekins, put a tablespoon- 
ful of cream in the bottom of each, and 
drop an egg in. Put a little more 
cream and a dot of butter and some 
grated cheese on top. Stand in a shal- 
low pan of hot water over the grill, 
covering all. When the eggs are set, 
serve at once. 


Rice Griddle Cakes—-Three-fourths 
cupful cooked rice, one-half cupful 
cooked rice, one-half cupful. scalded 
milk, three-fourths cupful flour, one 
egg one-half teaspoonful melted but- 
ter, one-half cupful milk, one teaspoon- 
ful baking powder. Pour scalded milk 
on rice, let stand over night. Add dry 
ingredients, egg well beaten, and last 
of all, cold milk. Cook on hot greased 
griddle. 
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1167—Gold - filled 
convertable bracelet 
watch. This case is 
beautifully engrav- 
Guaranteed for 
twenty - five years. 
Fitted with a 15 
Jewel Swiss Move- 
ment. 
paid. 


$16.50 


We satisfy you or 
refund your money. 


Price, express 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5207 State St. 














START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
The Perfumers’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Jobbers of Materials for 


Manufacturers of Hair Preparations 
Toilet Articles and Perfumes 


We Carry A Complete Stock at the Lowest Prices 
Some of which are as follows 


Oil Rose 

Oil Lilac 

Oil Lemon 
Oil Lavender 
Oil Berga:.ot 


Jars 

Colors 

Boxes 

Bottles 

Labels, etc. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


THE PERFUMERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Talcum 
Waxes 
W Petrolatum 
C Petrolatum 
A Petrolatum 











| Don't “Coff » Yourself Into a Coffin 


When you can get Quick, Certain Relief by using 


Price 25c 





LADIES 


We want you to try—ONCE—our 
celebrated VI-TOL VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND for Women. Relief Guaran- 
teed. Price $1.00 


SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES eg : ie 
etencbaiaia 25 


Vas -4fr 


Kidney and Liver Remedy... $1.00 
Blood Purifier 
i 50 


POPARATLAAA GRAMREDOHLASOMARNDSIMOSMOSHAPSAHOHADOREDERD 


Syrup of Figs and Senna... 25 
Liver Pills . ENS Oe 
Headache Tablets ee ge Sar 20 
Corn Remedy 
Toothache Remedy .................... shinee 29 
SRN cca tas 
Arnica Salve —.____ 
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VI-TOL MEDICINE CO. 


5126 South 
Dearborn Street. 


geet, antes ures CHICAGO, ILL. 





You Cannot Afford to Miss Reading The HALF-CENTURY for June. ASA, 
a wonderful classic story in whose setting is interwoven the historic Negro medi- 
cal institution of the South—the great Meharry—with sidelights on the late Dr. 


Boyd, physician and friend of students, thrown in will begin with June issue. A 
story worth your subscription for a year. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It's Funny—Laugh! 


A SECRET 
“He’s a Member of Congress, isn’t 
he?” 
““Sh! His family have asked us 
not to mention it.” 





BIOLOGY 

“Now, children, what is the earth 
inhabited by?” 

“Human beings.” 

“Correct. And, Jimmy, into what 
two grand divisions are all human 
beings divided?” 

“Regular people and boobs.” 





UNSELFISH 
“He is always thinking of others, 
isn’t he?” 
“Yes,—planning how he can get 
them to do something for him.” 





A MATTER OF SPECULATION 

A doctor who was attending an old 
bachelor had instructed the butler of 
the house in the art of taking his 
master’s temperature with a thermom- 
eter. On paying his usual morning 
call, he was met by the butler, to whom 
he said: “Well, John, I hope Mr. 
Jones’ temperature is not any higher 
today?” 

The man looked puzzled for a min- 
ute, and then replied: ‘Well, I was 
just wonderin’ that myself. Ye see, he 
died at two o’clock.” 





There was a timid knock at the door. 

“If you please, kind lady,” the beg- 
ger said, “I’ve lost my right leg—” 

‘Well, it ain’t here,” retorted the 
lady of the house, and slammed the 
door. 





A GOOD MATCH 


A portly Colored man entered the 
drug store and looked around uncer- 
tainly. 

“Young man,” he said to the clerk 
confidentially, “has you got any letter 
paper and envelopes with fleshcolored 
borders?” 

“Was it mourning-paper you wished 


| for, sir?” inquired the clever clerk. 


“You’s struck it disackly! But I 
disremember the name. Gib me a box 
of it, if you please sah.” 





He—What, another new dress! How 
on earth am I going to pay for it in 
these war times? 





She—Well, my dear, I’m your wife 
—not your financial adviser. 
SAFETY FIRST 
“Bobby, don’t you know it’s very 


rude to take the last piece of cake? 
Why don’t you offer it to your little 
visitor? 

“I would, Mother, only I know darn- 
ed well he’d take it.” 





HER ANSWER 

The pretty girl of the party was ban- 
tering the genial bachelor on his rea- 
sons for remaining single. 

“No-o-o, I never was exactly disap- 
pointed in love,” he mediated. “I was 
more what you might call discouraged. 
You see, when I was very young I be- 
came very much enamored of a young 
lady of my acquaintance; I was mor- 
tally afraid to tell her of my feeling, 
but at last screwed up my courage 


to the proposing point. I said, ‘Let’s 
get married.’ 
“And she said, ‘Good Lord! Who'd 


have us?’ ”—Everybody’s. 








Customer—What do you want for 
those chickens? 

Butcher—Thirty-two cents a pound. 

Customer—Raise 'em yourself? 

Butcher—Yes; last night they was 
20 cents. 

RETORT 

Billions—Don’t be so cut up 

I’m not the first woman you 


Miss 
about it. 


ever loved, and I dare say I’m not 
likely to be the last one. 
Mr. Kutting—No, but you’re the 


richest. 
CONFESSION 
Young Man—Is Miss Browning in? 
The Maid—Yes, sir; but she’s en- 
gaged. 
Young Man—Oh, that’s all 
I’m what she’s engaged to. 
NECESSITY 
He—People are saying you married 
me for my money. 
She—Well, 1 had to give them some 
reason. 


right. 


SHE HAD ’EM 
Student—*What are your terms for 
students? 
Landlady— Dead beats and bums,” 
—Brunonian. 





LOCATED 
John —Do you know Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address? 
June—I always thought he lived at 
the White House.” 





REBUFFED 

Mrs. Barton (to small daughter who 
is saying prayers)—A little louder, 
dear, I can’t hear.” 

Small daughter—Well, I’m not speak- 
ing to you.” 

UNDER THE FIG TREE 

Eve picked fresh costumes every day, 
And changed them twice or thrice 
Yet Adam had no bills to pay 
O Paradise! O Paradise: 





Floorwalker—Look here, that lady 
that just left says you didn’t show her 
common civility. 

New Assistant—But I showed her 
everything in my department. 

Salesman—Do the shoes fit, Madam? 

Madam—Oh, yes; they fit me per- 
fectly; but they hurt me terribly when 
I try to walk. 


LOGIC 

“My dad sent me for enough peas 
to sow two rows.’ 

“But how long are the rows? 

“A bit longer than the parson’s.” 

“But I don’t know how long the par- 
son’s garden is.” 

“Why, it’s a little 
our’n.” 


o” 


bit shorter than 
NOT ALWAYS 

Doctor (examining recruit)—Do you 
always stutter like that? 

Recruit—N-n-no, sir. Only w-w-when 
I t-t-t-talk. 

ENACTITUDE 

Clerk (at registration)—Where were 
you born? 

Maiden—Nebraska. 

Clerk—What part? 

Maiden—All of me, of course. 





“Did he learn any Latin in college?” 
“Not enough to interfere with his 
slang.” 
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FESS SAYS: 


May, 1917 
ND there was war in Heav- 
sa 


“Without the shedding 
of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin.” 

For all that it is supposed to be, war 
is nevertheless one of those necessary 
and _ indispens- 
able evils de- 
signed to afflict 
men as long as 
their nature re- 
main perverse 
and _ sefish—a 
corrective of 
past and una- 
toned wrongs, 
a cure for pres- 
ent and fester- 
ing ills. Even 
in Heaven, 
where peace 
and righteous- 
ness are sup- 
posed to reign 
supreme and 
supernal to the 
exclusion of 
everything else 
contrary and 
incompatible, 
war became 
necessary in order to cast the Devil 
out. And so, as long as human nature 
is constituted as it is at present, there 
will always be war on earth. 

War is at once a sympton and a 
remedy. War on a scale as at pres- 
ent conducted is indicative of serious 
pathological disorders amenable to no 
form of treatment except the surgery 
of war. 

Out of the present world war, some 
very grave evils are being attacked 
and some very great good will come— 
evils, on the one hand, that no less a 
catastrophe than war could uproot; 
good, on the other hand, that nothing 
short of a cataclysm in the affairs of 
mankind could achieve. Let us all be 
thankful for war—not war for its own 
sake, but war such as this. 

War, indeed, is ghastly terrible and 
cruel. It is everything that Sherman 
said it is—and more. War is Hell plus. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact 
that it is the sickening and hideous 
tragedy that it is, let us rejoice in the 
knowledge of the truth that without 
war— without the shedding of blood— 
there is no remission of sin.” 

War is the great stabilizer of hu- 
manity. Through war the relative 
positions of nations and races are dis- 
placed and often reversed—the divine 
motive being to bring all men to a 
common level. When pride becomes so 
haughty and arrogant that “man’s in- 
humanity to man” refuses to listen to 
the appeal of reason and entreaty and 
the cup of the oppressor is full and 
the cries of the oppressed reach unto 
the ears of the Lord of sabaoth—then 
war and destruction surely follow. 

The historical re-actions and adjust- 
ments now taking place in Russia are 
not without their deep and tremendous 
significance. They are portents of 
what are yet to come in the inter-racial 
complications of the future if, after 
this war, the lessons now being un- 
folded are forgotten or disregarded 
or misapplied. Hereafter, mankind 
are to know that one man is as good 
as another, that emperor is no better 
than serf, that peasant is as good as 
plebian, that all nations and races are 
entitled to equality and the right to 





The Professor 


fulfill unmolested their national and 
racial aspirations in a manner seemly 
to their own happiness and the gen- 
eral welfare of all. Hereafter shall 
mankind know, nolens volens, that the 
divine right of kings to rule over sub- 
jects who have no voice in the way they 
are to be ruled—that the divine right 
of special and privileged classes, 
whether as represented by an autoc- 
racy of kings, an autocracy of race 
or an autocracy of wealth, to usurp un- 
hindered and perpetual rulership over 
the submerged masses—is sheer buga- 
boo. 

Likewise, the Rape of Belgium (while 
not withcut its elements that provoke 
the broadest manifestation of human 
sympathy from all races, regardless 
of color) is not without special meaning 
to the civilized world. There is mean- 
ing enough, without doubt, to the Col- 
ored, so-called uncivilized portion of 
the world; but they are willing and 
anxious to forego the satisfaction that 
comes to them out of the sufferings of 
Belgium if the civilized peoples emerge 
from the contest wiser, if sadder, for 
their costly mistakes in their dealings 
and policy toward their darker and 
weaker brethren. The world need not 
longer grove in the dark as to the fact 
that out of the weakness of the defense- 
less dark races comes always the 
strength of God to justify, cefend and 
protect them. Thus it was in the ex- 
periences of our own country and gov- 
ernment fifty years ago. Thus it is 
today. Thus will it be forever. 

The lesson is too great and important 
for any self-styled superior and civilized 
government to neglect: Beware how 
you treat, or rather mistreat, your 
weaker, .poorer and defenseless sub- 
jects, denied the rights of equal oppor- 
tunity and justice by your expressed 
acts and unjust practices. For as 
truly as might can never be right, and 
as truly as right is always might, 
though the eternal years be hers and 
she be slow to take up the cudgel in 
her own behalf, be it known that the 
great God of justice who neither slumb- 
ers nor sleeps, will surely “reward unto 
you double even as you have rewarded 
unto those you affect to despise.” There 
is lesson enough for America, too, in 
the rape of Belgium. 

As the world grows wiser, leavened 

by the great and potent forces of Re- 
ligion and Education, the standing and 
power of the great powers become less 
secure and less inspiring of dread and 
respect. As world-unrest seizes the 
subject and bound races, and the stir- 
rings and longings of their hearts 
crave for the same and all good things 
that other and superior races enjoy, it 
is becoming more and more clear, to 
use the effective words of John Gals- 
worthy, that “the principle of nation- 
ality, of itself and by itself, is a quite 
insufficient ideal.” And why is this 
true? 
“Because, Mr. Galsworthy continues, 
“it is a mere glorification of self in a 
world full of other selves; and only of 
value in so far as it forms part of that 
larger ideal, an international ethic, 
which admits the claims and respects 
the aspirations of all nations.” Let 
that group of Negro leaders who aspire 
for a distinct nationality for their race 
not fail to discern the significance and 
importance of this principle, and incor- 
porate it in their schemes. 

Another ideal that some are advocat- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton-Walker] 


A Delightfully Per- 


fumed Hair Dressing 


That makes stubborn and 
harsh hair soft and pliable 
and easy to comb. It is also 
prepared especially to be 
used in straightening of the 
hair with the “irons,”  pre- 
venting the evil effects hereto- 
fore resulting from the use of 
the “irons” with other similar 
preparations. 
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T is thought by many that resi- 

dential segregation by law is con- 
ductive to increased prosperity in 
business among Colored people; 
that because of it, the colored people 
will be: more likely to patronize their 
own. This may be true to a very lim- 
ited extent; but the damage that any 
kind of segregation does by way of de- 
stroying racial self-respect can never 
be atoned for by any good that it may 
do; and it is the destruction of racial 
self-respect that is responsible for the 
majority of our racial ills. 
It is the constant complaint of Col- 
ored business men that they do not get 
the proper patronage from their own 
people and it is the constant complaint 
of their would-be patrons that the Col- 
ored business man does not give value 
received for money spent, and that his 
business place is, as a rule, unclean, 
unsanitary and unsightly, 

In many cases these complaints are 

well founded. But there are some Col- 

ored people who have built up large 
business establishments, mostly through 
the patronage of white people; showing 
that they not only meet their white com- 
petitor in price and quality of goods, 
but some times excel them; yet the 

Colored people of the community pat- 
ronize them to a very limited degree. 
This is true in spite of the fact that 
the white people whom they patronize 
will not employ them except in a very 
menial capacity, and neither will they 
allow the Colored people to recover any 
part of the money spent with them 
through the avenue of marriage. 

Plainly there is but one reason why 
the Colored man will forgo these ad- 
vantages, and throw most of his sup- 
port to the white merchant—it is a 
lack of racial self-respect. 

Why this lack of racial self-respect, 
this evident belief in the superiority of 
the white man? 

Two hundred and forty-four years of 
training in which the master taught 
the slave to believe in white supremacy, 
is largely responsible. Then, too, we 
have an educational system, made by 
white people and for white people; and 
no Colored person, from the white 
man’s view point, has ever done any- 
thing of sufficient consequence to find 
its way into the school text books; this 
is only a continuation of the well laid 
plan to cause the Colored child not to 
believe in his own; segregation in 
schools, public institutions of all kinds, 
railroads, street cars, and last but not 
ieast, the infamous laws of segregat- 
ing the Colored people in certain resi- 
dent districts has also sowed its de- 
stroying seeds. It draws the Colored 
person’s attention to himself, and caus- 


BUSINESS AND SEGREGATION 


By Kathryn M. Johnson 


es him to wonder why he must be set 
off to one side as if he were a criminal - 
or a leper. Uupon a little observation 
he learns that his accommodation is not 
the same as is accorded the other race. 
If it is in a school, the building and 
equipment are liable to be antiquated, 
the location undesirable, and the teach- 
ing force limited; if it is any other 
kind of public institution everything 
will likely carry a “this will do for Col- 
ored people” aspect; if it is on a rail- 
road train the conditions are positively 
shameful and most humiliating. If it 
is a section set off by law for the Col- 
ored people to reside, it is a pitiful ex- 
ample of civic neglect; of high rents 
and poor accommodations; of decrease 
in property values and increase in prop- 
erty prices. 

The result of it all is that the Col- 
ored man becomes a victim of ‘this 
vicious system, and too often either 
learns to despise himself, or feel that 
his color is a hopeless barrier to his 
progress; he finds himself unable to 
get above the white man’s edict, that 
color and not conduct is the measure of 
manhood. 

It is a thing greatly to be desired 
that the Colored man make progress 
in business; because through this ave- 
nue, hundreds of young Colored men 
and women may find employment in a 
capacity that is not now allowed them 
by the white business establishments. 
But segregation or no other unjust 
means should be encouraged in order 
to bring about this result. 

The stimulation of racial self-respect 
will produce greater results than can 
be hoped for by any other means. There 
should be some text books written that 
will be partially illustrated by the pic- 
tures of Colored people. They could 
be used in church schools, if not in the 
public schools. The pulpits should make 
it their special theme, since they are 
the greatest creators of sentiment; and 
every Colored weekly paper should 
have at least one article a month bear- 
ing on the subject. 

Let the Colored man know his own 
history, and know it correctly; let him 
learn of the great men and women of 
his own race; let him rid himself of 
the idea that color is the measure of 
manhood; and get it firmly fixed in his 
mind that conduct is the only thing 
that makes a difference in human be- 
ings. When this has been accomplish- 
ed, all of the erroneous teachings that 
have come down to him as a heritage 
from the institution of slavery will 
vanish and business will be able to 
build itself a mighty monument upon 
a firm and lasting foundation of racial 
regard and respect. 


TO MILADY OF FORTY 


(Continued from page 12) 


curling it when dirty. The hair should 
be shampooed once every three weeks 
if oily, every four weeks if dry. 
Straightening the hair is very good 
and makes it easier to dress. 


Wrinkles are perhaps more dreaded 
than any other evidence that light- 
hearted girlhood has fled. If, how- 
ever, they are the lines that came 
from thought, rich experience, the de- 
velopment of character, they often add 
charm to the face; but if they are wor- 
ry lines, lines caused by illness or tem- 
per, then they are not to be desired. 
There are wrinkle plasters on the mar- 


ket, that are very good. Massaging 
daily will also help. 
Every woman has her individual 


problems and must study them for her- 
self, but the proper usage of a com- 
plexion brush, intelligence and restraint 
in the selection of your diet, shielding 
the skin from extremes of heat or 
cold, with some thought as to the line 
of the chin, elimination of wrinkles, 
taste in dressing of the hair and the 
choosing of becoming colors and lines 
of your gowns, our noontide should 
be as attractive as the dawn of our 
youth. 
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THE OBSERVER 


6 Bee culture, care and beautifying 

of the hair and scalp have be- 
come so necessary and indispensable to 
the demands of modern day fashion 
that the OBSERVER in the performance 
of his monthly assignments called 
around at 5011 S. Wabash to give the 
Winona Hair Emporium the “once 
over.” 

The OBSERVER was very cordially re- 
ceived by Madame Winona, the man- 
ager of this famous hair establish- 
ment—and such a vision of “the woman 
beautiful” with raven locks and tresses 
it has seldom been his lot to “observe.” 
Of course, the OBSERVER didn’t dare ask 
if all the hair displayed so fascinatingly 
on her head was her own natural-born 
hair that God gave her, cultivated to 
its present state of excellence; but he 
does feel that many women, pretty and 
charming otherwise, miss the great op- 
portunity of enhancing their hirsute 
and other physical charms and increas- 
ing their popularity by a neglect to 
get in touch with such establishments 
as the Winona Hair Emporium. 

The OBSERVER, as usual, was grati- 
fied at the splendid success of Madame 
Winona, as demonstrating the undoubt- 
ed fact that the woman in business is 
a factor that the Colored man will 
have to reckon with more than ever. 

The OBSERVER made one serious mis- 
take, in that his visit was not very 
well-timed; for Madame Winona with 
her assistants was so busy that the 
OBSERVER found it impossible to get 
her to say all he would have liked 
for her to say for the benefit of the 
readers of this column. However, there 
is another time coming; and for the 
present, the OBSERVER is glad to report 
that a large local and mail-order pat- 
ronage was keeping them busily work- 
ing overtime filling orders. 

Madame Winona’s views on the ac- 


complishment of women in the field of 
Business is worth setting before our 
readers. Said she: 

“I am always proud to entertain the 
thought that a woman is more than a 
companion to man socially. I like to 
think of her as a helpmate. Not 
only to talk to him and counsel and 
advise and suggest, but what is more 
important to roll up her sleeves and in 
every honorable way help him to dig 
success out of the mines and quarries 
and fields. Woman is getting to ap- 
freciate herself as something more than 
an ornament—something more than a 
pretty and valuable piece of jewelry. 
She wants to enhance her attractive- | 
ness, it is true, in order ‘to attract the | 
admiration of the opposite sex—but her | 
ambitions to live a full, rounded life | 
rise higher than this level. She wants | 
to. be useful as well as ornamental. | 
She likes for man to admire ‘her pearly 
teeth and azure eyes and whisper sweet | 
nothings into her shell-like ears.’ All | 
that is good in its place. But woman | 
wants to fill up her life with twenty- | 
four hours useful work each day in| 
order to make this world a more fit 
and habitable place for those who live | 
in it. The old-fashioned woman must 
give place to the new. If we are to) 
share in the higher things of life, we | 
must help to create them. We must, 
learn the Gospel of Work—the happi-_ 
ness that comes from useful and crea- | 
tive labor.” | 

Besides being a manufacturer of | 
hair goods and dealer in all kinds of | 
hair accessories, Madame Winona is 
also quite an authority on Beauty Cul- 
ture. “Kindly tell your readers,”—said | 
she to the OBSERVER—“that I should be | 
glad at any time to answer personally | 
and gratis any questions they may wish 
to. ask on Beauty Culture, the Hair or | 
any other related topics.” | 





FESS SAYS: 
(Continued from page 15) 


ing as a substitute for nationality that 
must also go by the board is the one 
whereby races and individuals are to re- 
spect the rights of others who “belong, 
broadly speaking, to the same stage of 
development.” This is progress, to be 
sure, but not enough of it. The only 
ideal that will satisfy the smaller na- 
tions and weaker races, is the absolute 
Christian ideal. This is their goal. 
This is their aim. This is their en- 
deavor. They do not wish to be treat- 
ed as inferiors because they have not 
Psached the same stage of development. 
They Yelieve that if they are inferior, 
a consistent and whole-hearted effort 
on the part of those calling themselves 
superior should be made to help those 
who are behind to catch up and reach 
the same identical stage of development, 
thus consummating the grand Divine 
purpose and will—“All men up and no 
men down.” 

Clearer than ever is the lesson to man- 
kind by reason of the present war that 
all nations and races should study 
anew until they really appreciate and 
know the full power of its meaning— 
know and understand, more than the- 
cretically and not less than practically, 
that there is nothing else acceptable 
to any group, however inferior in class- 
ification, without the hazard and the 
threat of pereptual discontent and 
eventual war: this— 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to se- 
cure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that, whenever any form of 


i 


government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people 
to altar or abolish it and to institute 
a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly, all experience has shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. 
But, when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them under despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government and to provide new guards 
for their future security.” 

Thus did the people of America to} 
the British despotism in the days of 
the Colonies. Thus did the people of 
France to their imperial dynasty. Thus 
have done the people of Russia to their 
despotic Czar. Thus is bound to do, 
sooner or later, the people of Germany 
to their “divine” Kaiser. And so the 
world goes marching on. 

The whole world is groaning with 
pain as a woman in travail, trying to 
re-born itself in harmony with the fun- 
damental law governing the equality of 
all men and the aims and purposes of 
just government. Until all men have 
realized these ideals and principles in 
their entirety, war is unescapable. War 
is an unavoidable necessity. 

“Without the shedding of blood, there 
is no remission of sin.” 

“And there was war in Heaven.” 
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FORD'S 


HAIR POMADE 
MAKES HARSH 
KINKY HAIR SOFTER, 
MORE PLIABLE, EASIER 
TO COMB AND PUT UP 
IN ANY STYLE THE 
LENGTH WILL PERMIT 
PRICE 25¢ AND SO¢A BOTTLE 


Pe 


FORD'S HAIR STRAIGHTENER 

NO. O22 STRAIGHTENS THE HAIR 

BY ROLLING IT BETWEEN FOUR BRASS 

ROLLS, BEST AND QUICKEST THING 

WE KNOW OF TO STRAIGHTEN HAIR 
PRICE $2.00 


PATENT SECTIONAL TOOTH COMB 


PATENTED LOCKING 
DEVICE FOR HOLDING TEETH TIGHT 


Vi 
FORD'S SPIRAL HANDLE 
HAIR STRAIGHTENING AND SHAMPOO 
COMB WO.O24 SOLID BRASS,NICKEL 
PLATED, LARGE AND VERY STRONG 
CANNOT BURM THE HANDLE OFF, SPECIAL 
LOCKING DEVICE HOLDS THE HANDLE 
WITHOUT SOLDERING. PRICE $1.50 


FORD'S SMALL BRASS 
WUUUUUUUUW SHAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO. 027, 
ASMALL STRONG COMB USED BEST ON REAL SHORT 
HAIR NICKEL PLATED, PRICE 35¢ 


FORD'S MEDIUM SIZED 


BRASS SHAMPOO AND v 
HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO. 

A GOOD AND SERVICEABLE COMB FOR 
TWE MONEY. PRICE 715¢ 


ALL OUR GOODS WAPRANED AG DESCRIBED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
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ROYAL WHITE 

SKIN LOTION 

MAKES THE SKIN 

LOOK WHITER 

ASSoonasitis WY 

PUT ON. EXCELLENT 

FOR PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN AND 

LOCAL Skit DISEASES 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 


FORD'S PATENT 
TWO PIECE SHAMPOO 


AND HAIR STRAIGHTEING 
COMB NO.023.Y0U HEAT 
THE ROD, NOT THE COMB 
THUS SAVING BURNING 


AND SOILING THE COMB 
RETAINS HEAT LONGER. PRICE $2.00 


W0.0232. TEETH IN THIS COMB ARE MADE OF 
SEPARATE PIECES OF BRASS, MOUNTED ON A SOLID 
STEEL ROD AND HELD BY A PATENT FERRULE. SHOULD 
THE TEETH BECOME LOOSE, TURN THE FERRULE 
BY TWISTING THE HANDLE AND THIS WILL PRESS 
THE SLEEVE UP TIGHTLY AGAINST THE TEETH 
AND HOLD THEM FIRMLY. PRICE $1.75 


FORD'S LARGE BRASS 
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AAA SHAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING 


COMB NO.OZ5 WOODEN HANDLE 
LARGE AND VERY STRONG, MAKING AGO0D AND 
SERVICEABLE COMB FOR KINKY AND KNAPPY HAIR 
NICKEL PLATED. PRICE $1.00 


t= FORD'S HAIR PRESSER 
NO. O28 NICKEL PLATED, 
STEEL FRAME,SOLID BRASS 
KNOBS. VERY SERVICEABLE 


ie 
oo PRICE 50¢ 


FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US UPON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE.IN WRITING DIRECT, SEND MONEY BY POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS MONEY ORDER: 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 46 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill Dept. A. 


Everything Musical 


The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 


We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 


We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE 
Typewriter—Monarch, latest mod- 
el, in first class condition. Price $25. 
A. J. Spears, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 
FOR SALE — Remington Type- 
writer, No. 10, in first class condition. 
Price, $37.50. Address M. 61, care 

Half Century Magazine. 





BUSINESS CHANCE—We will in- 
corporate your business, draw up all 
necessary papers and secure a char- 
ter for you in Illinois, North Dakota, 
New Jersey or Delaware, and assist 
you in securing capital, if the busi- 
ness is meritorious. Full particulars 
free. Address M, 62, care Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


made to your measure, in the latest 
style, would 9 you be willing to keep and 
wear it, show it to your friends and Ict 
them see our beautiful sampics and dash- 
ing new styles. 

Could you use £5.C) a cay for alittle spare time? 
Perhaps I canoiicr you asteacy job. Ifyou willwrite 
me a letter or apeeet a - ance and my, — 
me r special ofcr,"’ I wiilsend you samples 
style to pick from and my surprising liberal offer. 

Address: L. C. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. DEPT. 53, CHICAGO 


Classified Advertisements 





WANTED FEMALE HELP 





Agents Wanted—To sell household 
specialties. Big money, quick sellers; 
territory going fast. Write for full 
particulars. B. 31, care Half Century 
Magazine, Chicago. 





Agents Wanted—To secure sub- 
scriptions for the Half Century Maga- 
zine. Libera] commission. 


Agents Wanted—Something entire- 
ly new. Sells like “wild fire.” Write 
for particulars. C. M. J., care Half 
Century Magazine, Chicago. 





Wanted—Agents to sell Soaps, Per- 
fumes and other toilet preparations. 
Write for prices and terms. The 
Overton Hygienic Co.. Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED—To sell met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B. 
35, care Half Century Magazine. 





You Can Grow 


Your Hair 


Old or 
Young 
Either 


ce Sex 
SUCCESSFUL SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 

Do you suffer from ioss of hair?—Does your hair get 
prematurely gray ?—Is your hair stripy, sticky or matted? 
—Do you suffer from dandruff, itching or eczema of the 
scalp?—Are you bald-headed or about to become so? 

If you suffer from any of the above-mentioned hair 
troubles do not neglect it, but try to relieve the trouble ar 
once. Delays are dangerous. Write at once for our illus 
trated booklet, 

“The Triumph of Science Over Baldness.” 
(By an Eminent European Specialist.) 
SAMPLE OFFER 

We want to prove to you at our ewn risk that the Calva- 
cura Hair Treatment stops the falling of the hair; destroys 
dandruff and eczema of the scalp and promotes the growth 
of new hair. We will send you a liberal sample of Calva 
cura No. 1, together with the above-mentioned booklet, “The 
Triumph of Science Over Baldness,’ if you send us your 
name and address, tozether with 10 cents in silver or postage 
Stamps to help pay the distribution Cut out 
the coupon below and send Laboratory, 
148 Sth St., Union N. Y. 


a “ = — ——, 


expenses 


to-day to Union 


UNION LABORATORY, 

148 Sth S17... UNION, N. Y. 

Please find enclosed 10 cents to help pay the distribu 
tion expenses Kindly send me at once your Calvacura 
No. 1 and your booklet, “The Triumph of Science Over 
Baldness.” . 


(Enclose this coupon in your letter.) 


Agents Wanted to solicit subscriptions for 
The HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE. Ad- 


dress: Subscription Department, 5170 Wa- 


bash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Be Late! 


The demand of present 


ments is 


BE ON TIME 


To be on time it is necessary that you 
have a watch on which you can depend. 
We can supply you at the lowest price 


day require- 


1731—Octagon Gentlemen’s open face 
watch handsomely engraved, 20 year 
Gold-filled case fitted with 15 jewel El- 
gin movement. Accurate and reliable 
time piece. 


Price—Express paid—$19.50. 


1735—Gentlemen’s open face watch, 
No. 16 size: 10 year Gold-filled 
fittel with 7 jewel Elgin movement. 
Perfect timekeeper 
Price—Express paid—$10.75. 
We satisfy you or refund your money 
Chicago Watch & Jewelry Company 


Dept. 412 5207 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


case 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


SERMONS IN STONES 


(Continued from page 4) 


He wanted her all to himself—for a while longer, 
anyway. 

Therefore, when he came in and found her en- 
gaged in writing, he was all unprepared and received 
a shock, especially when he found things left undone. 
If the beginning had brought about such a neglect 
of things, before long there might be a complete up- 
heaval of all their domestic affairs. Evelyn had not 
as yet shown any extra skill in house-keeping, but he 
had been patient, hoping that her fine brain would 
learn in time. Now that she had begun writing, would 
she ever learn? Lionel groaned. 

4 oe lamp was lit and spilled a halo around Eve- 

lyn’s dark head, piled high with masses of thick, 
shining black hair. One of her quick-thinking moods 
was on her. He had seen her write like that when 
they were in school together. She could not get her 
words down on paper fast enough. Whatever she 
was writing, it had her in its mesmeric spell. 

She raised vague eyes to him, nodded abstractedly 
and kept on with her rapid writing. When they 
were in school together, he had loved her for this 
power of concentration. It showed her superiority 
above the others. She was a darling, a wonder, who 
intrigued and delighted him by her willful cleverness. 
But now—O Lord! This time he groaned aloud. 
Evelyn heard and caiae down to earth. 

“Oh, dear man, I have prepared no sustenance, and 
you must be ravenous after your strenuous labor in 
the fields,” she said, not having quite shaken off her 
poetic spell. “Just you wait a bit, though, I’ll have 
a decoction bubbling in a sixtieth part of an hour.” 

She snatched up an unwashed coffee pot, put in too 
much coffee, poured in too much water, and set it 
upon the cold stove to boil. 

“Oh dear me! No conflagration!” 

She ran over to the wood-box and became almost 
distracted at finding it empty. Then out into the dark 
she plunged, nearly knocking her senses out against 
a post which the darkness hid from view. It seemed 
an age before she could find an ax to split kindling 
with. She fretted babyishly and wondered why her 
husband did not come to her aid—but, of course, he 
was tired, poor dear. She groped about in the dark 
until she found a piece of plank and chopped it, then 
dashed into the house and built a fire. Her husband 


ate of the poorly-cooked food, drank the muddy coffee 
and inwardly groaned. But Evelyn was so very sweet 
in her big effort that he couldn’t help loving her. Yet 
he hoped that this writing mood of her’s wouldn’t 


last long. 
7 next day Evelyn was up with the birds—all 
eagerness to be at her writing again. The 
breakfast was no improvement on the supper of the 
night before. She flung things about like one pos- 
sessed. As soon as her husband had finished his poor 
meal, he started off to his work. There was a cloud 
on his brow which Evelyn failed to see. Her head 
was too full of the love story—the story with the 
thrill to it. 

The sun rose, flooding the whole valley with a soft, 
misty, golden radiance. 

Morning in Evelyn’s valley is divine. The brilliant 
air makes everything, the trees, flowers and little 
blades of grass, appear vivid and startling. The hills, 
the forests, the glades, with sharpened outlines, stand 
eloquently clear, as though one looked at them in a 
crystal sphere. The rising sun is nothing less than 
divine as it lights everything with a golden glow. 

This morning it shone upon people who went to 
and fro along the streets—common-place, home-spun, 
simple-hearted folk—az if it would illumine their rus- 
tic aspect and turn them into kings and princes. Now 
and then the sweet air was disturbed by the loud 
guffaw of a good-natured jester, or the braying of a 
donkey—both of which sounds usually grated on the 
fine ears of Evelyn the dreamer. But this morning 
she was insensible to it all; her vision was peopled 
with the dream-folk of her imaginary world. 

She had no trouble in creating a heroine for her 
story. It began with a word-picture of her. She was 
very beautiful, of course, had willowy grace—a slim 
narcissus, altogether charming and lovely, with her 
pale and wistful and child-like expression; eyes dark 
and large, full of subtle charm, fringed with dark 
lashes beneath penciled brows; and hair like a blue- 
black cloud, trailing across the rich brownness of her 
forehead; cheeks soft, smooth, fresh and brown as 
ripe nuts in autumn. She was small—so dainty, so 
fragile, yet as vividly glowing with her soft, warm 
lips and charming voice—a creature whose beauty was 
altogether dangerous. 


(To be continued next month) 


IF MONEY WERE ALL 


(Concluded) 


“Yes, it was in the spring-time,” she said reflect- 
ively, ‘“‘when everything was beautiful; but you said 
that I was most beautiful of all. You said that you 
loved me, Perry, and I, like every young woman, be- 
lieved you sincere. Then we married—ah, yes, it was 
a grand wedding—beneath a great flowery bell, in 
the midst of all my young friends. That night I felt 
that the other girls must envy me because of my 
good fortune. And you said your vow so solemn-like 
and audible, while I spoke in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper. But, tonight! Perry, if money were 
all—-what would have been the need of me in your 
life? Am I not a convenience, and a last resort when 
you have tired of others? Just as the spring is to 
the thirsty traveller, so have I been to you. You saw 
me; you were athirst; you drank and were satisfied. 
After that, like thistle-down, your love went its way; 
and you cared only for my bodily needs—my soul was 
utterly forgotten.” 


HE was weeping bitterly again. 

“Perry Dwight!” she almost screamed between 
sobs, “why will you men go on breaking women’s 
hearts and robbing the earth of her fruit? I declare 
we are a miserable lot-—we women. You don’t seem to 


know that as a wife a woman wants her husband’s 
companionship—that she is loath to give him up, even 
when duty is pressing him; that she expects him to 
feel for her the same as she does for him; that she 
came forth from her parental roof into his house to 
be more than a mere convenience; that her every 
effort is bent toward making him happy, not only in 
the things she does for him, but in the very life she 
lives with and for him—all else forsaken; that one 
man’s heart is her throne, and his life her vast em- 
pire, which she expands and builds discreetly as the 
Eternal blesses their oneness. And in the same de- 
gree of security which the man allows her to enjoy 
in his heart, in that same degree does she plan the 
smallness or greatness of her work. This, this is 
the message of all true women, whether they preach 
it as I have here tonight, or whether they carry it 
concealed in bitter silence even down to a longed-for 
tomb. And—and—” 

She broke cown, unable to speak longer. She 
swooned from sheer exhaustion and grief, and lay 
limp in the arms of Perry, who sat weeping aloud and 
repeating over and over: “If money were all—if 
money were all—if—” till he finally went to sleep, 
bathed in tears of livid anguish. 


HOW THEY WON 


(Continued from page 9) 


contest closed, and we are sorry that she did not en- 
ter the contest sooner because we believe she would 
have given the other girls a “lively chase” and there’s 
no fun without real, hard, close competition. 

Robert Weddington, who lives out in Colorado, has 
double cause for rejoicing. In the first place, he is 
the proud possessor of a handsome gold wach—and 
every boy should own a watch; in the second place, 
he has learned that the Half-Century is a ready 
seller and that most people will subscribe for it as 


soon as they see it. This means that Robert has 
learned how to earn money for himself and earn it 
quickly—a valuable knowledge for any boy. Wilbert 
Ellis was rather late entering the contest, but he 
carried off the second prize. He is going to make 
every one in the State of Massachusetts subscribe for 
the Half-Century this summerv—at least if they don’t 
subscribe, it won’t be Wilbert’s fault. But just wait 
until the other boys see Wilbert’s baseball suit; they'll 
all wish they had it, see if they don’t. 
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